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LEO XIII.: 1887. 


‘* With Prophet eye, the tremulous dawn I mark ; 
Lumen in celo! breaks the radiant day, 
And, terror stricken, demon forms and dark 
Plunge to their Stygian lake, there sink away.” 
—LEo XIII. 


THE Pride of the World had risen, and the Lust of the World, 
a fire, 

Burned in the Hearts of Statesmen, and Force was their desire ; 

The Promise of Christ seemed darkened, and His Cross lay in 
the mire; 


And the Martyrs’ blood, despiséd, was trodden underféet, 

That Martyrs’ blood that blossomed in a thousand Flowers 
sweet 

In the sacred Colosseum in the languid Roman heat ; 


And the Scent of Martyr-blossoms and the Seeds of Martyrs’ 
Blood 

Had been borne o’er all the Nations for the growth of Christian- 
hood— 3 

Yet in the Porta Pia an arméd Scoffer stood: 


So the Cry was, “ Rome has fallen!” and the Howl was, “ Christ 
is dead!” 

‘And the Soul of sainted Pius saw Rome’s ruin as it fled 

To the Throne of God the Changeless, to the Choir enrapturéd. 


Copyright. Rev. I. T. Hacker. 1887. 
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Then the Neo-Pagans, sneering, threw libations in the air 
To Priapus, to Satan, to the Nymphs that Rome called fair, 
Ere the New Rome had arisen, to conquer Earth’s Despair. 


Leo came—the King anointed, with a Star of Hope His Sign, 

And the Light of Heaven dawning showed Christ’s Promise still 
divine, 

And the ancient Devils fleeing cried, “O Pope, the World is 
thine!” 


He, Pontiff, Poet, Prophet—he, Shepherd, Servant, Seer, 

From out the seeming Chaos bade the Christian World appear, 

Though Rome was held by Scoffers, and Hope was thrilled by 
Fear. 


And the Pontiff in his Prison (may Our Lord send him release !), 

Serene above all tumult, spoke inspiréd Words of Peace, 

And nearer, nearer seemed the Day when human Wars shall 
cease. 


Brothers, brothers, God is hidden, and we cannot see His Face, 
Yet, though sin and sloth and striving our Hope sometimes 


debase, 
The Lord of All is of us—He is human, of our race: 


So a Light shines full upon us from the very Eye of God, 
A Light like Summer sunshine that revivifies the clod, 
A Light that in Effulgence will draw Lilies from Earth’s sod. 


‘Then, O Christians! hear the Prophet who bids the World be 
free 
'From the Follies of false Science or a falser Liberty ; 
iFor the Light is dawning, Brothers, of the Church’s Jubilee. 
MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN, 

















LEo XIII. 


. LEO XIII. 
1837-1887. 


THE homage paid by Catholics to Pope Leo on occasion of 
the Golden Jubilee of his priesthood is not feudal; it is not that 
of vassals to their lord. It is not personal, not like that of the 
multitude worshipping a political leader. Catholics are not man- 
worshippers. It is the homage of Christians to the Apostle 
Peter, and through him to Christ, to God. The apostle is dead, 
but the apostolic office lives throughout all ages and unto the 
consummation of the world. The allegiance of the Catholic 
world to-day is witness that Christ is not merely of yesterday, 
but of to-day also and the same for ever. 

Nor does Pope Leo seek the homage of vassals or the wor- 
ship of men. Addressed to a sovereign holding his position, 
that homage and that worship would be out of place. It may 
have suited the past, but has become offensive and even con- 
temptible to the American mind, and no less so to Pope Leo 
himself. Such is, until better informed, our. firm persuasion. 
As Catholics we take no interest in a Christianity identified 
with the throne. Catholicity has elevated us above that. Cath- 
olicity must be free. Neither monarchy nor republicanism nor 
any other form of political government is great enough to stand 
sponsor for the Son of God among men. The church is above 
them all in the sense that her aim is higher. The church repre- 
sents more extensive interests than any institution, feudal or 
democratic, her interests nevertheless embracing all. 

What Bismarck confessed at Canossa—that is to say, when > 
advocating the abrogation of the May Laws in the Reichstag—is 
applicable to statesmen and citizens of every nation: 

“If I were a Catholic I do not suppose that I should regard the Papacy 
as a foreign institution, and from my standpoint, which I must retain as a 
representative of the government, I concede that the Papacy is not simply 
a foreign, but a universal institution, and because it is a universal institu- 
tion it is a German institution and for German Catholics.” 

So far Bismarck. But the converse is true; for the Sov. 
ereign Pontiff can say, indeed he in effect has often said, that, 
the Papacy being a universal institution, the Pope is foreign to 

-ho country and antagonizes no form of legitimate government, 
and is German for the Germans and American for the Ameri- 
cans, a monarchist for monarchies and a republican for republics, 
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The Pope, having an apostolic mission, seeks only to perfect 
those relations with people which are apostolic, universal, catho- 
lic. There is no reason to suppose that Pope Leo will interfere 
with politics in this country ; he has too much to do with our 
spiritual interests to hearken to those who would advise his 
meddling with us as citizens. Yet the Papacy does exert an in- 
fluence calculated to make all men good citizens, for it is in har- 
mony with the principles which underlie. all divine institutions. 
The divine elements of society are the individual, the family, the 
state, and the church—four divine institutions, each sacred, each 
independent in its own sphere, and all bound to act in perfect 
harmony. Catholicity, with the Papacy at its head, affirms all 
four of these divine elements, maintains all their rights, and 
deepens and purifies their influence. 

Pope Leo has put forth an endeavor to reverse the action that 
takes place between politics and religion, for the civil princedom 
bas been too often the enemy of Christ. Whenthechurch amelio- 
rates the condition of politics she suffers for it. The church 
plants a vineyard and eats not of the fruit thereof. She civilized 
Europe, and the feudal system spread thorns in her path for ages 
afterwards. What good thing did the feudal system of Europe 
do for religion, compared to what religion had done for society ? 
The church upheld in the face of tyrants in every age the prin- 
ciples of civil liberty, defended free will and human rights against 
Luther’s princes and against Calvin's Huguenots; yet many expo- 
nents of modern liberty have persecuted the church, nay, have 
made war onallreligion. The action of the state upon the church 
has been a constant endeavor to destroy the organic liberty of 
religion. When will the state perceive its opportunity in the 
church’s freedom? It seems that we may hope for better things 
in America. This is because American institutions are more in 
harmony with the principles of religion. The elementary prin- 
cipies of American liberty, if allowed to shape our politics, will 
at least not hinder the action of religion upon men and society. 

More than seventy years ago Charles Nerinckx, one of the 
noblest of the pioneer missionaries of the United States, used 
the following words in an address to the clergy of Belgium, his 
native country : 


“To speak of the present state of affairs in America, I do know this 
much, that our holy religion is nowhere less interfered with than there. 
We write to Rome and receive rescripts from the Eternal City without 
anybody daring to touch orlook at the papers, of whatever description they 
may be. We have public processions and celebrations; we wear. reli- 
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gious regalia and ornament streets; we give the sacraments or refuse them ; 
we perform burials or refuse that sacred rite; we admit converts to the 
church or reject public sinners; we forgive or impose public penances of 
all kinds; we build convents, erect schools, buy and sell lands, etc., 
etc., without anybody interfering or pretending a right to interfere with 
our bishops. We write, we speak, we preach what and where we please. In 
vain would the enemies of the church enter a complaint against us in civil 
courts; the law is deaf in religious matters. We are free from spies and 
informers, who are neither paid nor encouraged to do their dirty work as 
they are at home. Who can wish for greater liberty? But how long will 
it last? Perhaps as long as we will, and here end our duties. This govern- 
ment will and must experience the general vicissitudes of all others; the 
rise and fall of kingdoms, like that of families, cities, and countries, will go 
on until theend of time; but our rule of action must be in keeping with the 
times we. live in, and for that alone we stand responsible. God wants 
neither our advice nor our help to adjust the future” (Life of Rev. 
Charles Nerinckx, by Rt. Rev. Camillus P. Maes, p. 320). 


Since those words were written not one step backwards has 
been taken consciously by the American people in their deal- 
ing with the citizen’s religion and his rights of conscience; the 
public school is irreligious, to be sure, but as fast as the peo- 
ple are being made aware that such is the fact they are in- 
clined to square it with sound principles of education. 

What has made the Holy Father so successful as a diplo- 
matist, in dealing with questions between church and state, is 
his education more than anything else. The religious qualities 
of his character tended, indeed, to enhance this qualification, 
for religion tends to make a man more intellectual and more 
patient, and not less prudent, not less suave in his manner— 
all qualities necessary in the make-up of a statesman, above 
all in one who is entirely destitute of physical force and must 
attain difficult ends against the most powerful military des- 
potisms. But, after all, diplomacy is not a function of the sanc- 
tuary, and Pope Leo’s training in courts and his familiarity 
with ciplomats during the earlier: years of his most observant 
life, account in a great measure for the success of his states- 
manship. 

As to understanding the American civilization, the state- 
ments of American prelates and the grasp of mind of the Pope 
himself have enabled him to perceive that the basis of our 
civilization is not atheism or rationalism, but Christianity. The 
most captious must admit that the Pope is at least contented to 
give usa fair trial. This is all we.can ask. But there is much 
evidence going to show that he looks not unfavorably upon re- 
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publican governments. So much, then, for the contact of the 
Papacy with men in reference to their political interests. 

We come now to consider the attitude of Pope Leo in re- 
ference to the higher life. And first let us ask, Why is it that 
Pope Leo has made the aspect of things different from what 
they were under Pius 1X.? Is not the policy of Leoas legitimate 
as that of Pius? Dare any one say that the two pontiffs have 
differed essentially in their policy? Why, then, do they pro- 
duce such diverse results? The reason is because the dominant 
note of Leo’s policy is intellectual and that of Pius was emo- 
tional, 

Most non-Catholics have yet to learn that Catholicity is an in- 
tellectual religion. It is essentially so, though it adequately min- 
isters to the emotions. It touches all things, but interferes with 
the normal development of none. Pope Leo, however, is plain- 
ly convinced that it is God’s will that the emotional should 
give place to the intellectual as the dominant trait of Catho- 
licity of to-day. He established this as a policy at the very be- 
ginning of his pontificate, and by his encyclicals, his allocutions, 
his regulations for seminaries, and in every other possible way, 
public and private, has stimulated the mental activity of the 
whole church. This was a great undertaking for the Holy 
Father, and we can but wonder at his courage and his success ; 
furthermore, we are persuaded that in this he is the instrument 
of avery special Providence. 

What will be the effect of the Holy Father’s turning the in- 
tellectual aspect of the church to the view of the age? It will 
cause sound philosophical studies to attract the intellect more 
than the so-called scientific investigations at present in vogue can 
do. It will make the experimentalism of natural science subser- 
vient to the ethical and metaphysical. The being and attributes 
of the Creator and Lord of all things, the immortality of man’s 
soul, the freedom and responsibility of that soul for its conduct, 
the future reward and punishment of good and evil done in this 
life—these, rather than the study of the phenomena of the visible 
world, shall hold first rank. The dominant tendency of com- 
mercial nations is to exaggerate the practical and experimental 
sciences, and, as to the speculative sciences, to confine them to 
their actual uses for the present moment and the present life. 
Truth for its own self’s sake they never think of, nor do they 
value sufficiently the aspirations of the soul; and so they fall 
short of a happiness truly rational. Pope Leo’s action will, 
therefore, give a new and a more enlarged view of Catholicity 
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to the outside world. Non-Catholics have not thought the Ca- 
tholic spirit favorable to intellectual development. It is precise- 
ly the speculative intellect applied to the great truths of revealed 
religion which the Pope is constantly stimulating. Scientific 
men attempt to confine the action of the intellect to the lowest 
forms of its activity and to the immediate objects of the senses. 
And they have the effrontery to claim that this is all there is of 
science. y 

But the most immediate effect of the Pope’s policy will be 
on Catholics themselves, for intellectual life demands freedom; 
and Pope Leo, by stimulating the spirit of rational inquiry, sup- 
poses a greater degree than heretofore of rational liberty, espe- 
cially in literature and in scientific research. There are ill-omens 
in the air for all whose thought has run more for theological 
schools than for Catholic truth. Hence the Catholics among 
those races who have a natural aptitude to appreciate liberty 
in the general relations of life are likely to contribute the leading 
minds of the future. The same will hold good of schools of 
theology. If Pope Leo has his way, among the dominant ten- 
dencies of Catholic intellectual life will be liberty. 

The word liberty has been greatly abused, and one is in- 
stinctively afraid to use it. But in the mouth of an American 
it is better understood, being always compatible with reasonable 
restraint.. Intellectuality does not, to be sure, need civil liberty 
for its highest development: witness the Augustan age and 
that of Louis Quatorze. But intellectuality working in the 
field of the spiritual life, and developed in the direction of the 
knowledge of divine things, makes men freer: where the Spi- 
rit of God is, there is liberty. The study of divinity will pro- 
gress in proportion as men of genius come in immediate con- 
tact with the Holy Spirit, and that is liberty sanctified. 

The question of the hour with many is how to reconcile 
liberty and intelligence with the just restraints of religion and 
society. 

Those races, therefore, whose dominant natural trait is 
rather the intellectual than the emotional will be found moving 
to the front, and there will ensue a powerful development of the 
study of philosophy and theology. We do not mean anything 
similar to that extravagant scholastic development in which 
theology was whipped into rags by disputes in the schools. 

The Holy Father’s devoted attachment to St. Thomas, and 
his vigorous propagandism of his philosophy and theology, 
are explained by his intellectual character. Pope Leo, if I am 
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not mistaken, wishes to bring the whole church on to the intel- 

lectual side of life, and St. Thomas is his ideal. He advocates 

St. Thomas as, on the whole, the best exponent of the intel- 

 lectual life of the church. St. Augustine is too far back, in 

some sense; true, he may be called the intellectual founder of 
Christian philosophy, though more a Platonist than an Aristo-— 
telian. But the whole product of Christian thought, especially 

after St. Augustine, needed to be résuméd as soon as Chris- 

tianity had developed a distinctive civilization. St. Thomas 

performed that task and contributed a vast store of original 

thought. St. Thomas made not only philosophy but theology 

also systematic and put it into scientific shape. 

When St. Thomas is spoken of as the ideal of the intel- 
lectual side of Catholic character, it is meant ina highly prac- 
tical sense. There is no author, on the whole, so satisfactory 
for the solution of the practical intellectual problems of our day 
as St. Thomas. Until St. Thomas, St. Augustine was the theo- 
logian of the church, and, after the inspired writers, was un- 
doubtedly the light St. Thomas himself followed. But by the 
thirteenth century there had arisen a new civilization, and the 
Holy Spirit had given new light and fresh strength as Providence 
had given new races for the church’s civilizing and sanctifying 
power to act upon. To St. Thomas was assigned the office of 
adjusting, and that practically, the principles of religion, re- 
vealed and natural—especially the latter—to the aspirations of 
the souls of men in modern society. The church in his day had 
already made great advances in the civilizing of the modern 
races, and the period of transition from feudalism to modern 
civilization prepared the minds of men for the new statement of 
theology by St. Thomas. Furthermore, the bringing out of 
intellectuality as the dominant trait of Catholicity is going to 
bring the church necessarily face to face with the Protestant 
world. Why with Protestants particularly? Because Protes- 
tantism is the error of the Saxon races, and their dominant trait 
is intellectuality. The root-error of Protestantism is an intel- 
lectual error. Even though it produces the fruit of Agnosti- 
cism, the root is still the same and still lives among: non-Cath- 
olics. It is the evil of subjectivism. Truth is generated in 
the mind from the action of the object on the subject; as 
St.. Thomas says, it is the transposition of the object into the 
subject. This makes the criterion of truth external. Protes- 
tantism makes the criterion of truth internal, makes its interior 
states the exclusive test of religious truth, 
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What is the tendency of the Protestant mind in philosophy ? 
It is subjectivism and leads to general scepticism. Not that 
this is a natural tendency of the human mind, but because it is 
misled. Throwing the church more upon its intellectual basis 
will cause its brightest minds to meet the errors of the age 
more satisfactorily, especially among the Saxon races. 

It may be that the intellectual tone of Catholicity favored by 
Pope Leo will not affect the elements of the political world; 
but remotely it will affect everything. The question is whether 
Pope Leo, in endeavoring to place the intellectual as the domi- 
nant characteristic of the church of our age, is acting wisely. 
It is plain that it is his intention thus to place the church. He 
is studying for this purpose night and morning. Is this wise? 
Does the age require it? ' 

Who is in a better position to judge of this than Leo XIII. 
himself? It is not our business or right, therefore, to judge 
him in this matter. In such cases every true Catholic sponta- 
neously feels called to follow the direction of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. Nor in this does one sacrifice his manliness; for we 
find that as there is a grace enabling the Pontiff to initiate, so 
there is one enabling us to co-operate with, these great move- 
ments—yes, and even to perceive something of these providen- 
tial reasons. In’former years it always seemed to us that Pius 
1X. saw this movement towards intellectual development in the 
future and was inspired by it. Leo XIII. not only sees the fu- 
ture but sees how to get at it. The future of Pius 1X. becomes 
the actual present by the providential enlightenment of Leo 
XIII. 

Finally let us say that in a true sense the Catholic Church 
is of no more value to Pope Leo than to a poor hod-carrier ; it 
helps him save his soul, .and that is the main thing. The church 
will assist the man Pecci to attain to union with God in the 
beatific vision. What he will obtain more than this as Pope 
Leo XIII. only God knows. What religion has to give the 
Pope as a Christian is the main thing for him; but to us the 
uses of the Successor of Peter are the gifts of his apostolic 
office. 

Much that we have said in this article has been said facing 
inwards, as Catholic to Catholics. Facing outwards we should, 
we trust, accentuate the authority of the Vicar of Christ, and, if 
necessary, shed our last drop of blood in defence of the apos- 
tolic authority of the See of Peter. In its proper place and 
time we have known and shall ever know how to express our- 
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selves with due force on the subject of the Pope and the world. 
Here and now we speak of the Father of Christendom, and we 
speak without fear. Fear is a low motive in the household of 
the faith, to which he does not belong who does not know how 
to submit himself not only to its dogma but also to its discipline, 
as well as to every manifestation of its Spirit. 

In the name, then, of our subscribers and contributors, and, 
as far as may be, in the name of the American people, we say to 
Leo XIII. 


AD MULTos ANNos! 


I. T. HECKER. 





FRAGMENT OF A FORTHCOMING WORK. 


My friend Mr. Edward Search, B.Sc., London, has lately re- 
turned from the voyage on which he has been so long absent. In 
its course he made many curious observations, and experienced 
several singular adventures, the description of which he has com- 
mitted to writing and intends to impart to the public. His 
modesty, however, making him fear lest, through the hurry of 
writing and his inexperience in literature, many faults may have 
crept in, and his time being much taken up in arranging the 
specimens he has brought back, he has entrusted the manuscript 
to me, in order that, having been perfected by my taste and expe- 
rience (so he is pleased to speak), it may appear in a manner 
worthy of the public and of himself. The knowledge of this trans- 
action having somehow got abroad, I have been much importuned 
for a sight of this great work, and urged to use despatch in its 
edition. Being desirous; therefore, to satisfv in part the curiosity 
which has already been excited, and to arouse it where it does 
not yet exist, | propose to publish one passage without further 
delay, in order that the revised and perfected work may fall ona 
well-prepared public, like seed on good ground. I give it just as 
I find it inthe MS., with all its youthfulness and inequality, prom- 
ising, however, that when I| publish the entire work it will be so 
improved and polished as not to offend the fastidious. 

Mr. Search is, as most people know, a young man of large 
means, who has devoted his leisure to scientific pursuits. If not 
as yet a prophet of science, perhaps he deserves to be called the 
servant of the prophet; or, to use the language of an older super- 
stition, he is a wand-bearer of science, not yet a full mystic. In 
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fact, it was his anxiety to acquire some reputation in that sphere 
that induced him to undertake the long and dangerous expedition 
I am speaking of. For on the recent discovery of the vesperéilio 
papilonaceus in Terra del Fuego, he thought he saw his opportu- 
nity, and immediately wrote to the president of a scientific society 
to which he belongs, offering to start at once for that place in 
order to study the growth of this curious creature from the egg. 
As he expresses it himself: 

His spirit, by divine ambition puffed, 

Exposes what is mortal and unsure 

To all that fortune, death, or danger dare 

For some egg sections. 
He merely stipulated that the society should bear the expense, 
and on his return hold a meeting for the purpose of hearing an 
account of his labors. 

Greatly encouraged by the reply, which, though it promised 
no funds, was flattering, Mr. Search immediately began his pre- 
parations, and telegraphed to an agent in Terra del Fuego to 
secure for him the services of fifty natives, who were to be ac- 
tively employed till his arrival in capturing and pickling speci- 
mens of the vespertilio papilonaceus and itseggs. He was anxious 
to lose no time on his arrival, as he had reason to fear he 
might be anticipated by a German scientist, Herr Gotlieb of 
Berlin, who was reported to be making preparations for a voyage. 
His narrative begins with his start from Southampton, and con- 
tains a highly realistic description of the routine of a passenger 
steamer, and an exhaustive analysis of the characters of his fel- 
low-travellers. I shall not give here the description of the sea- 
passage, though it contains some fine writing; among other 
things a picture of a storm which reminds one of Milton, and some 
moonlight not inferior to that which we find in the histories of 
Mr. R. Haggard or Mr. Froude. Nor shall I explain how the ship 
was driven far south of her course, and came onan island hitherto 
unknown, where she was obliged'to stop two days for repairs, etc., 
and where Mr. Search met the singular adventure which follows. 
For, having landed with a party of the passengers to view the 
island, he very imprudently separated himself from his company, 
and, entering a wood, was soon so absorbed in the contemplation 
of curious varieties of moss and fern that he quite forgot how the 
time passed. Presently a large butterfly came swooping down 
with a flight like a swallow, and my friend, forgetting all else, 
immediately started in hot pursuit, till at last he found himself far 
from where he had set out, and without a notion how to get back; 
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yet for the moment perfectly happy, because he had secured 
his specimen, and laid it, quivering round an impaling pin, in his 
tinbox. Hethen wandered about seeking a means of egress from 
the wood till light began to fail, and then, considering it the right 
thing, he kindled a large fire and lay down to sleep. He says it 
was here, while wooing Nature’s soft nurse, that he composed the 
ode to Silence beginning “ Wrap me, Silence, in thy velvet robe,” 
which attracted some notice in one of our Christmas annuals, 

Now begins that portion of the manuscript which I propose 
to give: After I had slept some time, sweetly lulled to my slum- 
ber by the soft susurrus of the soughing zephyrs,* I was rudely 
awaked by a stick disagreeably thrust into my ribs, and, start- 
ing up, I found myself in the presence of a remarkable figure. 
Imagine a man—[here follows a minute description of the cos- 
tume and physiognomy of the stranger, for which I intend to 
substitute a colored plate]. He was accompanied by six ruffians 
with rifles, who only seemed to wait for his word to pour a 
leaden supper into my fasting stomach. “ Are you ready?” he 
said to them, and immediately they aimed their rifles at me. 
The horror of my situation at once flashed on me, and in the 
intensity of that moment I seemed to pass through a whole 
night of thinking. Who can describe the anguish which pierced 
my soul or the emotions which agitated my heart? I saw all 
the expectation of my friends frustrated, the hopes which 
science had garnered up in me dashed, my reputation still-born ; 
and this thought so wrung my mind that I fellon my knees, 
sobbing, “ O Ananké, Ananké!"" These words had a remarka- 
ble effect; the chief of the ruffians made an exclamation of sur- 
prise, and, waving his stick, he shouted, “ Cease firing!” (fortu- 
nately they had not begun); and approaching me again, he said 
in English, but with a strange accent: “I really beg your par- 
don. I took you for a missioner; I see you are one of us.” 

Perhaps it will be thought I am boasting when I say that even 
in that dreadful moment I had sufficient presence of mind to 
feel annoyed. ‘ Good heavens!” I answered, “ do I look like a 
missioner? No, thank God! I am an atheist.” 

“It is fortunate,” said the stranger, “that you called on the 
true God a moment ago, or you would have fallen a victim to 
our law, which prescribes death for missioners.” 

I was puzzled, as I did not think I had had time to pray, 
even if culture had not cured me of such a weakness. 


* As will be seen, my friend from time to time falls into dithyrambs, but I shall correct all 
that. , 
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“True God?” I said, with.an irrepressible smile. “ What 
God can we know of besides Physical Causation—that mighty 
Law which rules all things so strongly and yet so sweetly that we 
poor fools of nature fancy we are free disposers of our conduct 
and lords of our actions, and so spend our lives in dreams of 
responsibility, intoxicated with the fumes of self-praise or poi- 
soned by the exhalations of an equally futile remorse?” 

The stranger immediately embraced me and said genially : 
“ Well, anyhow you are not a Christian, and I dare say we are 
at one, though we call things by different names; what you call 
Law of Nature we call Holy Necessity, or Ananké. I am so 
glad to hear you speak thus about remorse; your words will be 
my comfort in weak moments. The fact is that two years ago 
there was a wreck on this island and we drowned all that came 
ashore. There was a beautiful young woman and her child, and 
[ held them under water till they were dead; you should have 
heard her plead for the infant. I never eat lobster salad with- 
out being haunted by her voice and the look of her eyes.” 

I must confess I felt my flesh creep as this cold-blooded mur- 
derer spoke, and it taxed my self-command to refrain from indis- 
creet vituperation. But I strongly repressed my emotion and re- 
buked my heart, saying : “It is the cause, my soul, it is the cause ; 
let me find fault with it, and not with this blameless victim of 
dynamics.” To the scientific philanthropist monsters of crime 
are rather objects of pity than of indignation. For what are 
love, tenderness, compassion, as my friend Professor Tyndall has 
clearly proved, but essentially heat, or, in other words, forms of 
motion, to which cruelty and baseness and pride bear the same 
relation that a parliamentary train does to an express? A scien- 
tific mind has no more horror for a man because he has the brand 
of Cain on his brow than because he has a hump on his back. 
I therefore shook the stranger cordially by the hand and said: 
“Allow me to have the pleasure of introducing myself; my name 
is Search—Edward Search. I dare say you know the name. 
I am the writer of those articles in the Ad/fourterly Review in 
which was explained fully the anatomy of Mother Cary’s chick- 
ens. A sad ignorance prevails on this subject ; I am sorry to 
say that in our national universities it rises almost to impudence.” 

“ You surprise me,” he said. 

I then asked him to whom I had the honor of speaking, and 
he told me he was the Very Rev. Predetermined Brown, priest 
ofthe Temple of Ananké. Predetermined, he said, was an An- 
ankan name as common as John with us. 
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I told him I must throw myself on his benevolent hospitality 
for a night’s lodging, and a guide in the morning back to my 
ship. 

“ Propose the motive,” he said coolly. 

“Surely,” I replied, “to one who has mastered the elemen. 
tary rules of civilization, my forlorn plight is sufficient motive 
for compassion and help.” 

“My dear sir,” he said pleasantly, “if you had been a Chris- 
tian I should have been ashamed to make the confession; with 
you I feel quite at home. You are an observer of nature, and 
will be interested in this psychological phenomenon: the usual 
promptings of hospitality, benevolence, and humanity make oh 
my will no impression whatever. -You cannot blame me. If 
you give me your watch and chain I believe it will cause me to 
show you out of the wood and put you up for the night.” I 
made a gesture of refusal. “ Perpend,” he said; “try and grasp 
this thought: if I leave you here unshot, the only way you will 
probably escape starvation is by being eaten up by wild beasts.” 
I perceived he was predetermined, and moreover master of the 
situation, and I handed him the watch. He took it with medi- 
tative satisfaction. ‘“ How beautiful it is,” he said, “to contem- 
plate the human will, passive but responsive to various motives, 
as it were wooed by many lovers, and finally yielding perforce 
to that which excels in beauty and strength! But come, we 
have horses near; in an hour we shall be at Moira, which is the 
capital of this island of Parca. My wife and daughter will be 
delighted to see you, if you will accept my humble abode.” I 
was only too glad to go with him, as the brightening stars were 
persuading supper. We soon reached the horses, and darkling 
we went through the lonely night, under the shade of over-arch- 
ing trees. I felt as though I were passing through the aisles 
of nature’s cathedral, while all around a thousand flowers offered 
fragrance like incense, and the suave strength of the wind blew 
through the trees with a sound more subduing to the spirit than 
the tones of a great organ. 

As we rode on I questioned my guide as to the country and 
its inhabitants; for I wondered to find an English-speaking 
community in an island unknown in geography. He told me 
they were the descendants of the passengers of an English emi- 
grant-ship which had been wrecked on the island at the begin- 
ning of the century. They had established a republic under 
the guidance of a great man, Herr Gaffer, a professor from 
Geneva, the labor of whose life had been to abolish free-will and 
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to establish a constitution based on determinism. He certainly 
had the merit of consistency, but many thought that his zeal led 
him too far. Having laid down that liberty is an illusion, and 
that we are not masters of our actions, which are necessarily 
determined by an external cause which alone is ultimately re- 
sponsible, he went on to conclude that the ideas of merit and 
guilt are baseless fabrications of the mind, and that it was as 
absurd to reward the one as to punish the other. As a conse- 
quence he soon after abolished all praise and blame, public or 
private. For, said he, if a man’s will is not the uncaused cause 
of his action, if you praise anything it must be the ultimate re- 
sponsible cause ; so that, between man and man, both praise and 
blame are absurd. The immediate consequence of this measure 
was that one poet and several critics had to go to the work- 
house. At length, after some years of struggling, by a sudden 
movement and a well-timed combination of political influences, 
he fulfilled the whole desire of his heart and put the finishing 
touch to the constitution. He swept the moral cause clean 
away forever. Thus there was an end of all persuasions, ad- 
monitions, counsels, exhortations, hints broad and_ delicate, 
friendly advice, earnest entreaties, pathetic appeals—all ceased. 
With the moral cause the ideas of duty, virtue, and honor had 
of course to go too. The last enemy that was destroyed was 
the policeman. A great struggle was made to retain him, but 
the Gaffer was too strong. “The policeman,” he said, “is a 
relic of an effete mythology.” 

“No doubt,” said Brown, “this was the true logic of the 
matter, and we cannot but admire the rare enthusiasm which 
follows truth wherever it leads. Butthe consequences were dis- 
astrous. Immediately after the completion of the constitution, 
when the jail was opened and the police eliminated, necessity 
impelled a number of men to rob and outrage their neighbors. 
No man’s property, or wife, or life was safe. Industry ceased 
and business came to a stand-still. No one would take the 
trouble to cultivate the ground, for it always happened that 
some victims of necessity were preordained to steal their crops. 
Tradesmen would not sell their goods, because they found that 
most of their customers were predetermined not to pay their 
bills. Laborers would not work, because employers were almost 
unanimous in holding that wages are a moral cause. All this 
puzzled Herr Gaffer; he was continually asking how it was that 
anarchy and ruin should spring from truth. Presently famine 
came with all its attendant miseries. Sedition was rife, and re- 
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volutionary cries of “ Prisons and policemen for ever!” began to 
be heard. It broke the Gaffer’s heart. He had devoted him- 
self to a great truth, and now, simply because the consequences 
of following it were inconvenient, his disciples were beginning 
to deny him and his people to turn against him. He died soon 
after. The scene of his death was edifying. He kept the faith 
to the last, and never wavered in the hope that Ananké would, 
after all, determine those who had hitherto lived in foulness and 
rapine to be henceforth good and useful citizens, kind fathers, 
faithful to every social and domestic duty; “but,” said he, “I 
am not going to be such a fool as to exhort them, or pray God 
for it.” 

Then Brown went on to relate how, after the death of Gaffer, 
a secret society had been formed, called the Mogrenz because its 
members flatter themselves that there is no trace of chlorophyll 
in their organ of vision. It consists of nearly all who have any- 
thing to lose, and their peculiarity is that they hang without 
mercy for crimes against property. They insist that in doing 
this they make no sacrifice of consistency, and that the great 
principle of determinism remains untouched. When they are 
going to hang a man they are always careful to assure him that 
they have no intention of punishing him or of imputing to him 
any blame for his crime, and that no disgrace will attach to him 
for being. hanged. All they desire, they say, is to connect in 
men’s brains the phantasm of the gallows with the act of stealing, 
so as to produce a certain bias on the side of honesty. Pre- 
determined said that, being obliged by his position to be all 
things to all men, he did not care to pass judgment on the ab- 
stract question of logic between the Nogreni and the Gafferites ; 
but he admitted that the system of the former worked well, and 
that the country was now rich and prosperous. Nevertheless 
crimes of violence were only too common, and the Nogreni had 
latterly taken them in hand also. He said they had at the pres- 
ent moment three murderers, whom they were going to execute 
on the Monday following—namely, a butcher who had cut his 
wife’s throat and utilized her in his trade; a blacksmith, a luna- 
tic, who had mistaken his keeper’s head for an anvil; and a cow 
that had gored a small boy to death. I was surprised that they 
should make no distinction; but he said that logic demanded 
that all should be treated alike, as the same necessity had im- 
pelled the deed of each; any animal that killed a man must die 
in the presence of as many of its own species as could be col- 
lected. I asked him if the results had been satisfactory ; and he 
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answered that in the case of quadrupeds they had been most 
consoling. Crime had become very rare among them, and in 
the present case the cow had received gross provocation, so 
that the stupid and illogical jury had recommended her to 
mercy. On the number of human criminals, however, the sys- 
tem had not as yet made any marked impression, doubtless ow- 
ing to some ,fault of detail. That, of course, no blame was im- 
puted either to the cow, the lunatic, or butcher, but that all 
three would have to be executed in order to encourage the 
others. 

It was now nine o'clock, and we had left the wood and were 
passing up an avenue of noble trees. Before us I could see the 
lights of a comfecrtable-looking house, connected with a church 
of white stone which happily blended the Gothic and Hindu 
characteristics. It is situated on the outskirts of the town of 
Moira, and, being the only temple in the country, is much fre- 
quented. On entering Brown suggested that we should have 
supper immediately. I willingly consented, the sound of the 
word supper acting on me like the trumpet on the horse in Job. 
He led me into a small, tapestried room adjoining the temple, 
and rang the bell. When the servant came, “Kismet,” he 
said, ‘‘ what sacrifices are there to-night?” 

“ Ortolans and sillery, sir,” he replied ; “ beef and port, sir ;- 
bread and cheese and beer, sir.” 

“ Bring ’em all in,” said Predetermined. 

He seemed pleased at the prospect before him, and sat down 
beaming and rubbing his hands. I also felt the influence of the 
comfort and luxury of this abode, and with supper in the fore- 
ground, and a good bed in the middle distance, I forgot for the: 
moment the uncertain future, and began to regard his reve- 
rence with more kindly feelings. For I confess with shame that 
a struggle between the instinct of nature and my philosophical: 
conclusions had been going on fur some time in my breast. 
According to my inward man, I was delighted with the words of. 
our great philosopher, who says that we have no more option in 
our thoughts and intentions than a leaf to resist the action of the 
wind; and on the other hand I saw another law in my mem-. 
bers fighting against the law of my mind and impelling me to 
give Brown a horse-whipping. However, f now revoked my 
thoughts to better things. “After all,’ I reflected, “there is 
some good in our nature—a germ which contains the promise 
and potentiality of all heroism and kindliness in future ages. 
Only give us,” I said, repeating my favorite ejaculation “a few 
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more years; and meanwhile let us hold on to faith and hope 
in the mighty law of evolution, which, if slow in realizing the 
perfect good we groan and travail for, nevertheless gives us 
sufficient indications of its advent to silence the howls of the 
wolf Despair. The night will pass, and the day will dawn, 
-heralding long centuries of universal unselfishness and charity. 
O look! methinks I see even now an end of cursed gold- 
hunger, of the fury of passion, of the wildness of revenge; 
Peace and Justice kiss, and round them the happy populations, 
loving and beloved, freed from the trammels of creeds, imbued 
with a knowledge of elementary science—” 

“By the way,” said Brown, “I should warn you that the 
sacrifices are indivisible; one of us must take one, and the other 
the other two. My own habits are frugal—a crust is enough for 
me ; I shall take the ortolans, and you will have both the other 
sacrifices.” 

My heart sank within me at these words, and I expressed the 
timid hope that the wines at least were divisible. But he 
assured me that it was an axiom in theology that “the liquid 
follows the solid.” I may say by the way that the Parcans 
name their wines after the European wine which most resembles 
them; I consider their ports and brown sherries inferior to ours, 
but their light wines are far. superior, though expensive. Pres- 
ently Kismet came in bearing a dish which disclosed a dozen 
fat little ortolans just roasted, and in the other hand a plate of 
.bread and cheese. On inquiry it turned out that Miss Bag- 
-netha, Brown's daughter, had taken the beef and port and given 
‘it to a man whom [ had seen at the hall-door as we came in; he 
had lost an arm and a leg, and was horribly disfigured with 
scars. Brown resigned himself to the loss of the beef, and 
handed me the cheese and beer. I was obliged to be content, 
and he assured me that the beer, if it did not inebriate, yet 
would cheer if I drank enough of it. 

1 asked him about the object of Miss Bagnetha’s charity, 
and he told me he was a poor beggar, called Percy Efficax 
whom he allowed to hang about the church. He had lost his 
limbs in an action with the savages who formerly occupied the 
land.; in.fact, it was considered that by his skill and heroism he 
had saved the white population from massacre. I was aston- 
ished that the saviour of his people should be left in so miserable 
a plight. But Brown replied that any other conduct would 
be inconsistent; that there was nothing more to praise or to 
reward in the beggar’s conduct than there was to blame in his 
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own; and he explained that in the same campaign he had_ had 
charge of an ambulance, but that, directly the fighting began, he 
had been determined necessarily to jump on the box of the lar- 
gest wagon and drive off as fast as the horses would go. Untfor- 
tunately this wagon contained all the ether and lint for the whole 
ambulance, so the wounded had had a bad time of it. Some of 
the Nogreni had wanted to hang him, but he had published a 
pamphlet showing that such a course would be grossly illogi- 
cal, as it would imply that he had been to blame and therefore 
guilty, and therefore free, which was against the first principles 
of reason, morality, and religion. He promised to sell me a 
copy of the pamphlet, which was considered a masterpiece of 
logic and eloquence. He assured me it simply stultified the 
Victoria Cross. However, he said with a chuckle of satisfac- 
tion, he had atoned for that little contretemps by hitting on a 
plan for finishing off the savages without further risk. Five 
hundred of the chief warriors were invited to a grand banquet 
and peace palaver. It was held in the open space in front of 
the church. Five hundred chairs of state were prepared at 
about a quarter of a mile’s distance from the church-door, in 
front of which was prepared a table with an olive-branch on it. 
On one side was a grand stand for the ladies. The savages 
were told to remain seated till a procession from the church 
bearing the olive-branch reached them, after which a magnifi- 
cent banquet, which was displayed opposite the ladies’ stand, 
would be theirs. The savages, who did not care much for peace, 
but who did care for the banquet, were most obedient and 
remained in their seats like statues. Presently the notes of 
solemn music were heard, and a procession issued from the 
church, closed by Brown himself, leading his daughter Bag- 
netha, then a lovely child. ‘‘ Now,” said he, “ mark the inge- 
nuity. In every one of the seats was a moderate charge of 
dynamite, and all were connected with an electric battery un- 
der the table, so arranged that when the olive-branch was 
raised the spark was sent along and exploded all the chairs 
simultaneously. Bagnetha, not knowing anything, with a 
sweet smile, at my orders raised the olive-branch, and-—ha! 
ha!” he laughed, “I assure you the results of the five hundred 
did not fill six coffins. The ladies then did justice to the ban- 
quet. Some of the Nogreni were indignant and said it was 
dishonorable, but | wrote another pamphlet to prove that when 
we abolished free-will we made honor a mere chimera. I'll 
sell you that pamphlet also.” 
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Meanwhile the white-bosomed emberize hortulane had been 
disappearing one after another before my anxious eyes, and 
presently all were done. Macduff, I fancy, was torn by feel- 
ings not unlike mine when he heard that all his pretty 
thickens had been finished off. 

“T suppose,” he said, “now, in Europe a man would be 
ashamed to eat ortolans while his guest only had bread and 
cheese. But you and I,” he went on confidentially, “are forti- 
fied against such silliness; you agree with me that I had no 
choice and that I was necessarily determined to it. You don’t 
blame me, I am sure; I feel quite at home with you.” 

I felt I would be nothing if not logical, sol was obliged to 
answer that in England it would be called cruelty, but that for 
my part I was sure he had acted according to the way of human 
nature. 

“ Quiteso,” he said. ‘“ Nature, as you call it, is always attrac- 
tive and lovely, if we look at her with a devout and reverential 
eye; though at times there may seem to be disorders and excres- 
cences, yet if we look closer and try and see things without pas- 
sion—” The man had evidently got into one of his sermons, 
s> I interrupted him by telling him I was wearied out and would 
be glad to retire. He proposed to join the ladies for a short 
time, but I pleaded my costume, and at last he conducted me to 
a pleasant bed-room looking towards the town. I confess 1 felt 
somewhat saddened as | lay down to rest. Brown’s combi- 
nation of principle and practice disgusted and bewildered me. 
“ All this comes,” I thought, as | fell asleep, “from letting philo- 
suphy intrude into private life. It always creates confusion.” 

I was waked next morning by a rustling in my room, and, 
opening my eyes, I perceived his Very Reverence seated in the 
arm-chair, with the contents of my pockets spread out before 
him, engaged in perusing my letters. -I sprang out of bed in 
great wrath. “Brown,” I cried, “is this hospitality, is this 
honor?” 

“Why, Edward,” he answered, “‘are you angry withme? Do 
you blame me?” 

“T ask,” I repeated, “ is this the conduct of a man of honor?” - 

“Honor!” he said with contempt. ‘“ What on earth has physi- 
cal causation to do with honor? I wish you would try and be 
logical; you will find it hard at first, but ¢~y. Come, be calm 
and dress yourself, as | wish to show you the temple before 
breakfast, when I hope to have the pleasure of introducing you 
to the ladies.” So saying he left me, and as I collected my 
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things I could not help thinking that if this fellow had come to 
us across the centuries from a primeval mist, my God! what a 
foul and pestilent congregation of vapors it must have been! 

Soon after he returned for me, and led me by his private en- 
trance into the sacred edifice. It is divided, after the manner of 
Egyptian temples, into three courts, varying in dimension in- 
versely with their sanctity. Weentered the smallest first.* .. . 
The walls were covered with frescoes depicting the modes in 
which different nations of old have conceived the idea of De- 
terminism, and illuminated scrolls spoke in various languages 
of the universal reign of Ananké, and the unshunable decrees of 
Fate. In the middle was the figure of Ananké. It consisted of 
a pedestal on which was the recumbent form of aman. There 
was an expression of great pain in his face—and no wonder, for 
on his sternum pressed heavily a shapeless mass of iron, which 
Brown told me was the proper symbo! of Ananké. In reply to 
my questions he said they did not exactly pray to Ananké, as 
that was a waste of time, but two or three times a year the lead- 
ing men of the state were admitted to this inner sanctuary in 
small companies, and performed the ceremony called “ Resigna- 
tion,”’ which, he said, was quite a nice little function. It consisted 
of three solemn shrugs made in unison, Brown himself acting as 
precentor. He forthwith illustrated his duties by perpetrating 
the most complete shrug I think I have ever seen; brow, lips, 
ears, shoulders, back, hands, and knees—there was not a fibre in 
his body which did not express the most perfect resignation to 
the preordained decree. I told him I approved his manner of 
worship, which seemed to me to be for the most part “of the 
silent sort. 

Then he led me through a curiously-carved screen into the 
next division. This part of the temple was consecrated to 
Logic, whose symbol was at the upper end. It was a golden 
sphere suspended from the roof. Before it was the kneeling 
figure of a beautiful female in white marble. There was a whole 
world of passionate indifference in her gaze, which was fixed 
with singular intensity on the sphere above her, while with her 
hands she seemed to wish to exclude every other object. Brown 
told me that the statue represented the Anankan community, 
which kept its eyes steadily fixed on Logic, and followed it to 
the exclusion of every other consideration, especially of the 
scarecrows called ulterior consequences. He said that the statue 


*I am sorry to be obliged to omit here the details of architecture with highly probable mys- 
tical interpretations. 
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was new and had been modelled on his daughter Bagnetha. 
“The man who marries her,” he said significantly, “ will get five 
thousand pounds down and twenty-five per cent. of the poor-box 
as long as | live.’” I was surprised at this somewhat original 
organization of charity, but I said nothing, and he led me up to 
the statue. Near it was a mahogany table, on which I saw a 
vase of honey and some fresh rolls. ‘“ You see,” he explained, 
“a consistent man who adopts the principle of determinism has 
a continual struggle to maintain against the natural instinct 
which so imperiously asserts his liberty. Consequently, I have 
invented a little system of sacrifice, in which you must not see 
any reversion to fetichism. It is merely a method of self-disci- 
pline. You remember the bread and cheese and ortolans we 
shared last night? Well, commonplace as they may have seemed, 
beneath them lurked a universal !” 

“A what!” I said hastily, while a procession of micrococci, 
bacilli, vibrios, zrobics, and anzrobics passed before my startled 
mind. 

“They were symbols of a transcendental, emblems of nature, 
which we thus sacrifice to Logic in figure, in order to school our- 
selves to do it perseveringly in real life. Come now,” he went 
on, “ you really must make a little sacrifice to Logic; it will do 
you good. I have noticed you are very weak in temptation— 
continually finding fault, and blaming me for my idiosyncrasies.” 

“My dear Brown,” I answered, “I would have no objection, 
but the fact is that we—that is, we of England—are not accus- 
tomed to make sacrifices to Logic.” 

“IT know it,” he said with a deep sigh—* I know it.” 

“ Besides,” I went on, “ I have nothing to offer.”” 

“Yes,” he said eagerly, “1 saw it this morning—your cigar- 
case.” 

“Impossible!” I answered. “I have no other tobacco nearer 
than my ship.” 

“ God forbid,” he said devoutly, ‘that you should offer sac- 
rifice free cost!” 

“Brown,” I said firmly, “I hate mysticism; I won’t have 
anything to do with it. This is no new resolution of mine; 
I formed it when I was in my nurse’s arms; | had then a per- 
verse habit of thinking when I ought to have been sucking. I'll 
be hanged if I sacrifice my weeds.” 

A dangerous look came into his eyes. “Excuse me,” he said, 
“you will be hanged if you don’t; I'll denounce you as a 


missioner.” 
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Once more I saw he was predetermined, and, as a recent hero 
says, I thought it wisest to “grin and bear it.” I handed him the 
case, and thus made my first sacrifice to Logic. 

He then proposed to show me the third and largest division 
of the temple, where the pulpit was. As we went I noticeda 
lectern with a thin volume on it; I found it was a Bible. I was 
amused to see this volume in a temple of Logic; but Brown 
explained apologetically that Herr Gaffer had been much 
attached to the Scriptures, as he thought that if the interpola- 
tions of later hands were expurgated, and the remainder inter- 
preted in the light of Hebrew customs and Semitic modes of 
thought, they clearly proved the truth of his religion. I opened 
it, and my eyes fell on the words: “IN THE BEGINNING GOD 
CREATED THE HEAVEN AND THE EARTH.” 

“Good Lord!” I said, “ have you kept that ?”’ 

“Yes,” he answered ; “ why not?” 

“It’s dreadfully naive,” I replied. I turned the page and 
perceived the words: “ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that tread- 
eth out the corn.” 

“You saw your way to keeping that?” I asked. 


“Yes,” he said, “it’s my favorite text; we have it again in 


” 


Paul of Tarsus. : 

He turned about eighty pages, which brought us to first 
Timothy. 

“T am glad,” I observed, “ you have kept more of St. Paul 
than of the other hagiographers. I have a great reverence for 
his works; in fact, | think many passages in them are equal, if . 
not superior, to anything in the Upanishads. 1 much dislike the 
unceremonious way in which many of our apostles of modern 
thought speak of him. Gotama, St. Paul, Charles Darwin— 
these, in my opinion, are the kings of the centuries.” 

We had now reached the door of the outer sanctuary, but 
found it locked. Brown went back to the house for the key, 
and I sat down. While I was waiting for him, owing no doubt 
to the fatigue of the previous day, I fell asleep and dreamt a 
strange dream. Methought I was in England, a missioner of 
Logic. I had hired Her Majesty’s Theatre, and had erected 
there a fac-simile of the symbol of Logic I had just looked 
upon. It was night, and I stood before the symbol in dress- 
clothes, with a richly embroidered stole around my neck. The 
theatre was thronged with the é7te of the intellectual and fash- 
ionable world, and all the air was redolent with perfumes and 
‘vocal with sweet music. I seemed to have just concluded an 
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eloquent but closely-reasoned discourse on consisténcy. Before 
me in the stalls were several prominent members of the Royal 
Society, bearing in their hands trays covered with delicious 
viands and costly wine, emblems of nature, which they were 
about to offer in sacrifice. Suddenly, by one of those dizarre 
changes common in dreams, the marble statue of the kneel- 
ing maiden seemed gradually to be transfigured. She turned 
and stood upright. The golden sphere changed into a 
diadem flashing with gems which hovered over her brow, and 
the warm softness of living flesh palpitated where the stone had 
been cold and motionless before. The marble furled its pale flag, 
and the ensign of Life crimsoned on her lips and on her cheeks. 
Her eyes beamed with inexpressible love, and she opened her 
two arms wide as°if to clasp all humanity; and then written on 
the pedestal in letters of fire I saw the words, GREAT CREATING 
NATURE. The music pealed loud, and a cheer came ringing 
from every throat. I looked round, and lo! my scientific friends 
were advancing to offer sacrifice; but the trays with all the good 
things were gone, and their hands were full only of vicious syllo- 
gisms and imperfect inductions—alack and alas! they were going 
to sacrifice Logic to Nature. ... 

So far the MS. But whoever wishes to know more of Mr. 
Search’s adventures must buy the extended chronicle. 

B. KINGLEY. 


Leicester, England. 
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THE ROMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


A CATHOLIC university naturally looks to Rome not only 
for approval, but also for its model and its rule. The Provi- 
dence of God has made Rome the Eternal City, because he 
destined her to be for ever the centre of Christian truth, and 
therefore the chief home and fountain-head of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. For centuries Athens was the home 
of the beautiful; but for want of the true and the good she lost 
the beautiful also, and, her vocation ended, ceased to exist. 
Rome, for long ages, aimed only at the strong and the useful, 
and, as the embodiment of manly energy, integrity, and practi- 
cal good sense, became the imperial centre and ruler of the 
orbis terrarum, But conquered Athens won her to the love of 
the beautiful, and made her the centre of civilization as well as 
of imperial authority. But she, too, not only lacked but fought 
against the true and the good when they appeared on earth in 
their divine fulness, and so the splendors of the Augustan age 
waned and a midnight of ruin seemed impending. But “the 
Galilean” conquered at last, and set up in her the throne of his 
kingdom of truth and beauty and goodness; and then her brow 
was wreathed with the aureola of immortality, and from her the 
minds and hearts of mankind were to seek light and guidance 
and inspiration forever. As Cardinal Newman has so beautifully 
expressed it: ‘The grace stored in Jerusalem, and the gifts 
which radiate from Athens, are made over.and concentrated in 
Rome. This is true as a matter of history. Rome has inherited 
both sacred and profane learning; she has perpetuated and dis- 
pensed the traditions of Moses and David in the supernatural 
order, and of Homer and Aristotle in the natural. To separate 
those distinct teachings, human and divine, which meet in Rome, 
is to retrograde; it is to rebuild the Jewish Temple and to plant 
anew the groves of Academus.” 

Ever since that sublime vocation. was granted to her Rome 
has not only sacredly guarded learning at home, but fostered it 
in every country in Christendom. Even in the dark days when 
she was trampled on by Goths and Huns, by Vandals and Lom- 
bards, it was her spirit and her watchful care that gave learning 
its peaceful home in the isles of the West, and that, when better 
days returned, re-established its gentle sway throughout resus- 
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citated Europe. She blessed, encouraged, and directed that 
chivalrous love for learning which turns into an age of intel- 
lectual romance the epoch which gave birth to the great univer- 
sities, and she set on each of them, as it came into existence, the 
seal of her own approval and of our Lord’s. 

Amid the famous schools of Europe the University of Rome, 
established in the very centre of truth, stood as a model and a 
mentor, not, perhaps, as exuberant as some of them in that 
enthusiasm of speculation which led many a brilliant mind into 
grave doctrinal danger, but an example to them all in that care- 
fulness and sureness of intellectual advance which is the nec- 
essary conservative element in mental as in all other activity. 
They all had very varying fortunes, owing to the perpetual ebb 
and flow of European civilization during the middle ages, and 
Rome and her university had their share in these vicissitudes ; 
but the enlightened patronage of pope after pope secured to it 
always a degree of prosperity and dignity worthy of the Eternal 
City. 

When the dire epoch of religious revolution came, and divine 
truth was banished from its throne in most of the universities, or 
only a mutilated pretence of it retained which but served to mis- 
lead minds into rationalism and doubt, the University of Rome 
ever kept the science of God in its due place amid all other 
learning, and thus well deserved the name by which it has been 
distinguished for more than three hundred years—the Sapienza, 
or, as we may translate it, the School of Wisdom. But the 
Providence which is pleased to instruct the world not only by 
the positive teachings of truth, but also by negative arguments, 
and sometimes even by the reductio ad absurdum, has permitted 
that Rome should, for a time, not only pass from under the con- 
trol of the popes, but even stand arrayed in hostility against 
them. Scarcely had the Italian government taken possession of 
the Eternal City when the worst of the radical elements that now 
misgovern there obtained control of the university. At first 
they tried to pervert it to heresy by demanding a forced sub- 
scription, by professors and students, to the doctrines of D6llin- 
ger. But this proving a signal failure, Parliament passed a bill, 
on the 1oth of May, 1872, banishing theology and theological 
branches from the Italian universities. Since then Rome’s great 
university has been but the dead simulacrum of its former self. 
It has, indeed, a long list of professors, some of them men of, 
reputation, and they give information on many points to about 
one-half the number of students who attended it under the 
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popes; but wisdom they no longer give, nor true learning, 
because its living soul has been banished; and the university 
still bears its old name of the Sapienza, only as if in condemna- 
tion of the mockery. Nay, Satan has actually been intruded 
in the place of God, and irreligion in all its forms paraded before 
the unhappy students, so that what was once the School of Wis- 
dom is now a hot-bed of atheism, materialism, and immorality ! 
Surely the sacrilege cannot last long. . 
In the better days, when the teaching of the Sapienza veri- 
fied its name, it was not only within their own university that its 
students saw the sciences of created things revolving, as they 
ought, around the central sun, the science of the Uncreated 
Being and his eternal truth, but they felt its influence in the 
whole constitution and life of the Eternal City. Rome is the 
divinity faculty of Christendom, Cardinal Newman frequently 
dwells upon the truth that every great centre of human thought 
and activity may rightly be considered, in regard to those things 
in which it excels, a university, towards which, from all the 
region that feels its influence, they will naturaliy flock who 
desire to become proficient in its specialties. It may not be a 
university in the sense of teaching all knowledge (the uxzversitas 
studiorum); but it will realize the other sense of the name in 
attracting to itself from all quarters all students who long 
for excellence in its own special branch or branches of knowledge 
(the unxiversitas scholarium). Now, Rome, as the See of Peter, is 
necessarily the focus of all the thought and all the activity which 
conserve and diffuse religious truth and practice and discipline 
throughout the world. There all departments of doctrinal 
teaching, of liturgical observance, of jurisdictional administra- 
tion, of moral rule, of sacramental dispensation, of devotional 
life, are superintended by the several congregations which are 
the agencies through which the Vicar of Christ fulfils most of 
the duties of his tremendous office. These congregations are un- 
ceasingly employed in answering the questions, settling the con- 
troversies, and deciding the practical cases which concern the 
religious life of Christians in every land under the sun. These 
discussions and decisions keep in constant play all the learning 
of the past, and continually exercise all the practical wisdom of 
the ablest theologians and canonists in applying its principles to 
the ever-new and changing circumstances of the present. Ob- 
vipusly there can be nowhere else such a school of all the 
theory and all the practice of sacred science. Theoretical teach- 
ing is there guarded from aberrations by the perpetual action 
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of the surrounding life, which embodies the tradition of all the 
centuries ; and, at the same time, from this sure vantage-ground 
it is carried to noblest heights by the great minds which cluster 
there, and which svar all the more sublimely because the more - 
securely. Practical teaching, too, is there given with unparal- 
leled advantages, because carried on in full view of the practical 
administration of the entire church. 

Hence it is but natural that: divinity students should flock to 
Rome from every corner of the world, and should consider it a 
most enviable advantage to pursue their studies under the very 
shadow of the chair of Peter. Five great ecclesiastical uni- 
versities open their halls to welcome them: the Gregorian Uni- 
versity of the Jesuits; the Minerva University of the Domini- 
cans ; St. Isidore’s of the Franciscans ; the Roman Seminary, or 
Apollinaris; and the Propaganda, or Urban College. The first 
three, though meant primarily for the members of their re- 
spective orders, receive students of every ecclesiastical condi- 
tion; the Apollinaris, though specially intended for the clergy 
of the diocese of Rome, teaches among them students from 
many lands; while the University of the Propaganda gives a 
splendid education in letters, science, and divinity to young 
ecclesiastics from the many nations which are administered by 
the missionary Congregation of the Propaganda Fide. 

The thousands of students who attend the classes of these 
various universities are lodged in colleges of their respective 
nations scattered all over the city. Here they live under ec- 
clesiastical discipline, prepare the matter of their classes, and 
afterwards review the same under assistant professors or re- 
peaters. Each college has its distinctive uniform, differing from 
the others both.in color and in shape, and easily distinguished 
from the regular garb of the clergy. Hence at the hours of 
morning and afternoon when the students are passing to or 
from the universities or taking their evening walk, the streets 
of Rome present a most interesting and picturesque spectacle, a 
view in miniature of the many-fashioned nations of the earth. 

Thus Rome is like a mighty brain, ever throbbing with the 
pulsations of loftiest thought on the loftiest subjects that can 
occupy the human mind. And because of her practical organic 
relationship with the church throughout the world she natu- 
rally moves and guides thought everywhere by the contagious 
influence of her own high enthusiasm for the highest truth, by 
the necessary bearing of sacred learning on every other depart- 
ment of knowledge, and by the action of the armies of students 
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whom she constantly sends forth, filled with the spirit of the © 
Eternal City, to give tone to sacred studies in their own coun- 
tries, and to kindle everywhere around them that hallowed fire 
of ardor for highest excellence in the highest intellectuality 
which has been the atmosphere in which they have spent the 
happy years of their student life in Rome. Thus while all who 
crave for intellectual excellence cannot have the privilege of 
going to Rome, all can feel her influence. Nay, she does not 
wish that all should come to her, even if it could be done; for 
she desires not to monopolize the highest intellectual action, 
but to inspire and direct it everywhere, that the whole world 
may beam with the light and glow with the warmth of the sa- 
cred fire of which she is the Heaven-appointed focus. 

It behooves us, then, to profit by the twofold lesson which 
Rome teaches us, both in the splendid work of her ecclesiasti- 
cal universities and in the present deplorable condition of her 
once illustrious Sapienza. Cardinal Newman, in his admirable 
analysis of university studies, has demonstrated that, since the 
science of divine things is unquestionably a department of 
knowledge, it must logically have its place in any institution of 
learning claiming the name of a university—a term which, in its 
ordinary acceptation, supposes a scope of study embracing all 
departments of knowledge. He has also clearly shown that the 
omission’ of this from among the other sciences naturally leads 
to the exaggeration and distortion of the rest and to grave in- 
tellectual dangers. There is a wide-spread drift of the most 
cultivated minds away from faith because of systems of educa- 
tion which, omitting the divine science, have allowed its place 
to be lapped over and occupied by the others, and thus itself 
to be deemed unnecessary. And what is deemed unnecessary 
in a system of education will logically come to be considered 
not to exist in the firmament of knowledge, where, as in the 
sidereal firmament, the action of each orb is so necessary to the 
harmony of all that to lose sight of the action of one of them is 
shortly to come to the ignoring or denial of its existence. This 
is the natural genesis of the agnosticism of our day. 

And since God is the central and ruling fact in the order of 
being, the science of God must logically be the central and 
ruling science in the order of knowledge. Hence what philoso- 
phy shows and what revelation tells of him and of his relations 
with his creatures must necessarily be the central sun of all 
knowledge of facts and of all reasoning upon them. Theology 
in its widest signification is, to use a plain comparison, the hub 
of the wheel of learning, from which the spokes of knowledge 
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must radiate, and in which they are to be firmly embedded if the 
wheel is to be solid and useful. 

Moreover, if we watch the course of thought among the 
Agnostics themselves, we cannot but remark how instinctively 
and irresistibly they are constantly borne towards the great 
questions of divinity. And because their faulty system of edu- 
cation has left their view of divine things so faulty and dis- 
torted and their philosophical and theological data so defec- 
tive, therefore their treatment of these momentous questions is 
only a sad waste of noble brain force, an imposing structure 
of mental elaboration built upon the sand. In the near future, 
when these all-important data will be more generally possessed, 
no one will think of going to these authors for reliable guidance 
or sound conclusions. But meantime they are working ruin by 
the fascination of their specious but untrustworthy learning. 

In olden times, when philosophy and divine truth held their 
own place in the universities as a matter of course, and attention 
was mostly devoted to the humanizing liberal arts, these were 
naturally enough regarded as the ruling studies, and it was 
said that the universities were founded in the arts. But in our 
days, when religious innovation and wrong systems of educa- 
tion have shaken the sway of faith in multitudes of minds and 
given a general tendency towards scepticism, the exigencies of 
truth demand that philosophy and not arts should be the basis 
of university education. And by philosophy is here meant, not 
dialectics, except in as far as they teach to unmask sophistry, 
nor psychological analysis, except as bearing on the spirituality 
and immortality of the soul, but the great studies of the nature, 
the origin, the end, and the duties of man, and_therefore his 
relations with the great First Cause—studies which are the 
very heart and marrow of all philosophy and of all true 
learning. 

But these studies of philosophy are evidently inseparable 
.from theology. Hence philosophy and theology, which are 
naturally the two great comprehensive elements of the divinity 
course, are logically the foundation of a rightly organized 
university. The prelates, therefore, of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore acted not only in accordance with the 
requirements of the church’s condition in our country as they 
understood it, but in accordance with the logic of things, by 
decreeing that the establishment of our Catholic University 
should begin with the divinity department; they have very 
properly commenced the structure of the university by laying 
its foundations. iy 
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Thanks to the noble labors of our predecessors, our country 
is blessed with many excellent seminaries for the training of 
young ecclesiastics, just as with many excellent colleges for the 
education of our lay youth. But our seminaries can no more 
take the place of a university course of divinity than our col-’ 
leges can supply for the superior education given in its other 
faculties. The young ecclesiastic who, by the time of his ordi- 
nation, has gained sufficient acquaintance with divinity studies 
to fit him for starting in. the ordinary work of the ministry, 
knows well, if he understands his situation at all, that he is but 
a novice in the divine science, that he has but climbed the 
lower heights of the mountain of sacred learning, and attained 
to but a rudimentary development of the intellectual capabili- 
ties for which the vast field of the holy ministry-gives scope. 
Many a young man feels keenly the disadvantage of having to 
lay aside systematic study and to be removed from educational 
helps just at the time when the advance which he has been 
able to make during his seminary term has only opened up to 
his intellectuil eyes heights and vistas yet unreached, and for 
which his soul must yearn in vain. Many a young priest, who 
perhaps did not feel this so keenly at the time of his ordina- 
tion, who may have been glad to lay aside class-work for the 
work of the ministry, learns in after-years, from contact with 
the world and better acquaintance with its needs, how many 
and how great are still his intellectual deficiencies, and can 
only sigh with regret that means and aids for further study, in 
directions which he would long to advance in, are not within 
his reach. 

Why should the church in America lack any educational - 
advantage which any other country possesses? If our coun- 


_try’s providential vocation, or that of the church in our New 


World, were humbler and less important than that of other 
nations, we might be content to hold a lower educational posi- 
tion than theirs. But the testimonies of great minds adduced 
in our last article are quite to the contrary. Hence what- 
ever means of higher education any other country possesses 
America needs, and, with God’s help, must have. We need 
facilities for students of exceptional ability to advance higher 
and farther than the limits of the ordinary seminary course. 
We need a home of sacred science where priests who have had 
some experience in the practical ministry, and have thence 
learned to appreciate better what they might be and are not, 
may come to stay awhile in order to burnish the learning they 
already have, and to take a course in some specialty in which 
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they wish to perfect themselves. We need an arsenal of learn- 
ing to which the priests of our country, and its laity too, may 
at any time have recourse for all the offensive and defensive 
armor of which they may stand in need amid the thousand 


' piercing questions that press upon them. We need an insti- 


tution whose watch-towers shall scan the farthest horizon of 
the learning of the day, and whose spires shall lift the cross 
of Christ so high that it will be a beacon guide to the loftiest 
intellects in our land. We need a true university, which will 
show to our doubting age all knowledge meeting in the divine 
truth and radiating from it. We need a nursery and training- 
ground for the scholars of the future—scholars whose genius 
will: be, like that of our country, the freest and boldest and 
noblest, yet the safest and most conservative of all. 

Such is the great need which the Catholic University of 
America must aim at supplying. No matter how gradual may 
be its beginnings, that must. be its purpose, the goal of its 
endeavor. Surely its establishment must bea joy to all who 
have felt the nged and the craving for what it is meant to sup- 
ply, and to all who, with generous hearts, for the greater glory 
of the church and the higher welfare of our people, desire that 
others should have more abundant educational facilities than 
themselves were ever blessed with. 

The halls of the university are to be wide open to every one, 
without limit or distinction, who is able and anxious to profit 
by the superior courses taught in them. As the professorial 
chairs are to be open to the whole world, to laymen and clerics, . 
to seculars and regulars, with no distinction save that of merit, 
so the students’ benches are to have no conditions save those 
of fitness for higher studies and zeal to profit by them. We 
look forward with glad expectancy to the day when our divi- 
nity college will be surrounded with homes in which students 
not only of various dioceses or provinces, but also of the va- 
rious religious congregations, will live and study under such 
discipline as their superiors may determine, and at the same 
time attend the university courses, thus imbibing at once the 
spirit of their institute and the noblest streams of sacred learn- 
ing, and building up a real republic of letters. 

Nor can the establishment of the university be less.a joy to 
the laity than to the clergy. Nowhere in the world can a body 
of Catholics be found who are more devoted to their cler- 
gy, more proud of their excellence, more sensitive about the 
church’s honor and the intellectual standing of her ministers, 
than the Catholics of America. Far from grudging that the 
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clergy should have the first-fruits of this institution of higher 
learning, they will assuredly consider it eminently proper and 
would regret to see it otherwise. Besides, it need not be long, 
please God, before the faculties for lay students will be grad- 
ually added to the faculty of divinity. As the growth ofa 
central life-germ begins as soon as it finds the needed environ- 
ment and temperature, so from this central life-giving sacred 
science will grow forth, we trust, with little if any delay, all 
the other branches of study that will gradually complete the 
full roundness of university education. Then the clergy will 
share with the laity, and the laity with the clergy, in all the 
rich abundance of the intellectual feast. Thus the studies of 
each order in the university will be enlightened and broadened 
and polished by intelligent and judicious contact with the 
studies of every other, and the best minds in our clergy and 
our laity will be drawn and bound together in closer ties of 
intellectual brotherhood. How this development may go on. 
we will inquire in our next article. JOHN J. KEANE. 





LET ALL THE PEOPLE SING. 


In the July number of this magazine I endeavored to call at- 
tention to a subject hitherto not much written about, but widely 
discussed in private by the clergy and many of the laity, and 
that is congregational singing. I am quite sure that many 
points I there presented were but the echo of what was. already 
in the minds of a majority of my readers. 

All heartily agree in the opinion that if the people could be 
brought to sing at our public church services it would be most 
agreeable to them, and that the result would be not only to 
make a different kind of musical service out of what we now have, 
but that the profound religious and moral effect produced by 
the common devotional song of a great congregation, inspiring 
one another as the united voice of prayer and praise rises in har- 
monious accents of sublime grandeur, would be as unquestion- 
able as it is an end devoutly to be wished. Though I cannot im- 
agine other than one common sentiment at bottom in regard to 
this matter, here and there will be found some persons influ- 
enced by the force of their traditional experience or by the con- 
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sideration of the difficulties, often exaggerated, of accomplishing 
the end proposed, who assume the position of a friendly antago- 
nist. 

One looks at it with the philosopher’s eye, and may tell us 
that the manner of celebration of our church services, as now 
known, is the result of a general, spontaneous movement in soci- 
ety which gradually abolished the ancient custom for the most 
part in Europe, to which changes we in America have, in the 
natural course of events, conformed. He does not fail to no- 
tice that song amongst our common English-speaking Catholic 
people especially, has (as a mode of worship) fallen into desue- 
tude. Butasmall minority of them can sing at all, and conse- 
quently, also, even among the clergy, coming as they do from 
the ranks of the people, uneducated in song, it is comparatively 
rare to find one who can sing his own part at High Mass or 
Vespers with a correct intonation and decent style. Such being 
the case, our philosopher feels as if he were stuck fast in a sort 
of quagmire, uncertain if the shorter way toa solid footing be 
‘before him or behind him, and is rather disposed to consider the 
effort to reach dry land impracticable in either direction. An- 
other finds a difficulty in the thought that it looks like imposing 
a new labor upon our already hard-worked and short-lived 
clergy, for which they are, for the most part, incompetent. It 
will cost money, too, and can the people be brought to appreci- 
ate the. boon so as to cheerfully add that expense to the many 
-great sacrifices they make for God and their own spiritual 
profit? 

One can always find difficulties and objections—or others 
will gladly give him .efficient aid in that direction—when there 
dis question of doing something better; but they lose more than 
half their obstructive power from the moment of an honest re- 
solve to do the best one can. Despite real or fancied difficul- 
ties, | would like to offer to my readers a few considerations 
which I think worthy their serious reflection, and whose im- 
portance | doubt not will be found to possess sufficient weight 
to make the question of congregational singing one of far more 
vital interest than many.imagine.it to be. 

The present undeniable moral and intellectual decadence of 
religious song amongst clergy and people is indeed one of the 
several lamentable results of a “movement” in society of which I 
shall- have something to say further on—results unlooked for and 
sunpremeditated by those who gave to it its first impulse; con- 
-sequences which they were far.from desiring, and from which, 
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could they have foreseen the future, they would have shrunk 
with horror. 

Qui mutat cantus, mutat mores—“ Whoso changes the song 
of a people changes their morals.” I assert that the change 
which took away the religious song of the people was one of the 
most prominent and effective causes to which their present igno- 
rance of divine truth, the wide-spread depravation of Christian 
spirituality among the masses, and their lack of hearty, intelli- 
gent devotion are due. 

He can have read the history of the Catholic Chureh to little 
purpose. who does not know, and knowing lament, that the 
lives of our common Catholic people of to-day are less permeated 
with religion than those who lived in the day when all the peo- 
ple knew the church song, and sang it with devout joy as well in 
the church at the divine offices as at home and at their work. 
Indeed, I do not hesitate to make the same comparison in favor 
of those faithful people who to-day in a few places in old Catho- 
lic countries still adhere to the ancient tradition. We plume our- 
selves in this nineteenth century upon the general diffusion of 
learning among all classes of people, but a St. Jerome ora St. 
Augustine could not say of us, as they wrote about the common 
people of their day: “ Wherever you turn, the laborer at his 
plough sings an adleluia,; the reaper sweating under his work 
refreshes himself with a psalm; the vine-dresser in his vineyard 
will sing a passage from the Psalmist. These are the songs of 
our part of,the world. These are, as people say, our love-songs” — 
(St. Jerome, Letter to Marcellus). 

And St. Augustine in one of his letters: “As for congrega- 
tional psalmody, what better employment can there be fora con- 
gregation of people met together, what more beneficial to them- 
selves or more holy and well-pleasing to God, | am wholly 
unable to conceive.” And again: “Qui diligit canticum 
Psalmorum non potest amare peccatum ”"—‘ Whoso likes the 
assiduous singing of the Psalms cannot love sin.” 

St. Basil, speaking of the church song in his day, thus eulo- 
gizes it: “ Psalmody is the calm of the soul, the umpire of peace, 
that sets at rest the storm and upheaving of the thoughts. It 
quiets the turbulence of the mind, tempers its excesses, is the 
bond of friendship, the union of the separated, the reconciler 
of those at variance—for who can count him any longer as an 
enemy with whom he has but once lifted up his voice to God ?” 

Again, St. Ambrose: “ Psalmody is the blessing of the peo- 
ple, a thanksgiving of the multitude, the delight of an assembly 
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of people, and a language for all. Itis the voice of the church, 
the sweetly-loud profession of faith, the full-voiced worship of 
strong men, the delight of the free-hearted, the shout of the 
joyous, the exultation of the merry. It is the soother of anger, 
the chaser-away of sorrow, the comforter of grief. ‘The apostle 
commanded women to be silent in church, yet it becomes them 
to join in the common singing. Boys and young men may 
sing psalms without harm, and young women without detri- 
ment to maidenly reserve. Psalms are the food of childhood, 
and even infancy itself, that will learn nothing besides, delights 
in them. Psalmody befits the rank of kings and of magistrates, 
and chorussed by the people, each one vying with his neighbor 
in causing that to be heard which is good for all” (Prefatio in 
Comment. in Lib. Psalmorum). 

Fhus highly did these great and holy doctors of the church 
esteem congregational singing and encourage the people to 
love it and take part init. Very apt and to the same purpose 
is the oft quoted passage from the life of St. Germanus: 


“ Pontificis monitis, psallit plebs, clerus et infans "— 


“ Following the directions of the bishop, the people, the clergy, and the 
children sing” ; 


and as described by Prudentius: 


“Circumstet chorus ex utroque sexu, 
Heros, virgo, puer, senex, anicla :”— 


“ Round stand, of either sex composed, the choir, 
The hero, maiden, boy, old woman, sire.” 


If, as has been well said, ‘‘our present defective knowledge 
and appreciation of the liturgy is one of the indications of an 
enfeebled faith among a Catholic people,” so I do not hesi- 
tate to affirm that a reasonable knowledge of, and constant par- 
ticipation in, the divine offices of the church is practically 
necessary to an intelligent faith in the great mysteries of reli- 
gion, and the only means of keeping alive and nourishing true 
Catholic devotion. Prayer said in union with the church is 
- both the light of the understanding and the fire of divine love 
for the heart. 

The slightest examination of the offices of the church will 
show how well they are adapted to instruction in doctrine, and 
for the illustration of the Gospel record and the historic acts 
and interior life of Christianity. There is not the time in this 
place, nor is it necessary, to adduce proofs of this. They whose 
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interest in this matter I aim at arousing have a daily reminder 
of its truth. 

That these holy offices are the fountain-head of solid, popular 
devotion is equally indisputable. We have nothing to replace 
them, nor do we care to have. We have plenty of so-called — 
“popular devotions,” admirably adapted for their special pur-_ 
poses ; but it must be confessed that popular devotion is far below 
that standard of spirituality which the church aims at inspiring, 
and which it is not only possible to attain, but which in ages 
gone by, whose grade of refinement and intellectual culture we 
affect to despise, was the normal standard of Catholic piety. 
From whence did the people draw this strong and healthy 
nourishment of the spiritual life? The answer will be found in 
the fact that the people were educated from childhood in the 
liturgy, and they were not, as now, for the most part spectators, 
but participators at the celebration of the solemn, instructive, 
and devout offices of the church. As has been well said by the 
accomplished author in her work on Christian Schools and Schol- 


ars: 


“The result of this education was that the lower classes were able 
thoroughly to understand and heartily to take part in the rites and offices 
of holy church. The faith rooted itself in their hearts with a tenacity 
which was not easily destroyed, even by penal laws, because they imbibed 
it from its fountain source—the church herself. She taught her children 
out of her own ritual and by her own voice, and made them believers af- 
ter a different fashion from those much more highly educated Catholics 
of the same class who, in our day, often grow up almost as much strangers 
to the liturgical language of the church as the mass of unbelievers outside 
the fold. Can there be any incongruity more grievous than to enter a 
Catholic school, rich in every appliance of education, and to find that, in 
spite of the time, money, and method lavished on its support, its pupils 
are unable to understand and recite the church offices and are untrained 
to take part in church psalmody? Without dogmatizing on this point, 
we may be permitted to regret that, through any defect in the system of 
our parochial schools, Catholic congregations should in our own days be 
deprived of the solemn and thorough celebrations of those sacred offices 
which in themselves comprise a body of unequalled religious instruction ; 
and that, in an age which makes so much of the theory of education, we 
should have to confess our inability to teach our children to pray and sing 
the prayers of the church as the children of Catholic peasants csi and 
sang them six hundred years ago.” 


The reason why in those ages of faith the people knew and 
were comforted in the life of both body and soul by the bless- 
ing of song is found in the fact that the church taught them to 
sing the holy songs of her divine offices, which was so popular 
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and pleasing a custom that they came to know most of the 
beautiful and devout portions of the liturgy by heart. Many lay- 
men in some villages of Europe to-day, still faithful to the ancient 
custom, could change places with the clergy and discharge their 
functions, so far as the singing goes, as well as they. An old 


‘author, describing the vast crowds present at the consecration 
‘of the new church at Bec by Lanfranc, and the loud psalmody 


as every one joined in the holy chant with vociferous jubilation, 
adds: The effect of the singing was so overpowering that the 
“‘monks of the same monastery with tears alone and devotion 
of heart filled up the solemnity.” 

A French antiquarian recites the following curious but in- 
structive instance showing how even the high-born knew inti- 
mately uncommon portions of the sacred offices: “ Besieging 
Salses in 1642, the Prince of Condé had brought before him a 
Carmelite friar suspected of being a spy. To discover if he 
really were a friar the prince asked him how they began Ves- 
pers on Easter day in the Carmelite order. On receiving for 
answer ‘ By singing Kyrie eleison,’ the prince ordered him to be 
set free.” . 

Philip of Suabia, as reported by Hurter (Geschichte Inn. I11., 
tom. 141), said of himself that he “accepted the crown on the 
sixth feria, when they sing at Matins, ‘Fac mecum signum in 
bonum’”’—a sentence found in the last verse of tne 86th Psalm, 
the sixth psalm for Matins of Friday, which shows that this 
prince must have more than once assisted at the chanting of the 
office in some monastery. Many more similar instances could: 
be cited of the familiar knowledge the people in former times 
had of the psalms, hymns, and prayers sung in church. 

That the clergy are, or by virtue of their office should be, 
competent to teach the people to sing, is a thought which may 
provoke a smile of incredulity upon the lips of some. But will 
such a doubter tell me of whom else they ever did learn to sing 
at all? What are the irrefragable facts known to every one | 
acquainted with the history of song? It was only from their 
religion that the masses of people ever learned to sing; and 
this is true not only for Catholics, but as well for all religions 
and of every age. Among all primitive nations song and reli- 
gion were both regarded as of one divine origin, and of any 
religious sentiment whatsoever song has ever been esteemed as 
the fittest expression. Among them, as among later nations, the 
only songs that endure are those that religion has inspired, and 
which, passing among the people, become a part of their tradi- 
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tional life. Says a recent musical historian: ‘The nearest 
approach to the vld Hindu music is most likely to be found in 
the religious hymns of those people at the present day. All 
sacred tradilions—in which category these hymns must be placed 
—are preserved and adhered to by Eastern races with a tenacity 
totally unknown to nations inhabiting the West ” (History of Music, 
by Emil Naumann, p. 25). The same author says of the Egyp- 
tians: ‘‘Amongst a people whose religion entered so deeply 
into all relations of life, and in a country where there existed so 
firm and general a belief in the immortality of the soul, the 
tonal art was sure to find a home” (page 34), He says that 
the only two arts which became developed among the Israelites 
were poetry and music, and that the relation of the tonal art to 
the faith and general civilization of the Hebrews must have been 
all the nobler and more profound because of the entire depen- 
dence of their constitution and written law upon their religious 
belief. The same writer happily says of the Christian religion 
and music that from the commencement, “ they had so great an 
attraction for each other that they literally coalesced by spon- 
taneous approximation.” 

If one examines the condition of song among the people of 
any nation, it will be found that where there is a general know- 
ledge and practice of singing among those who do not enjoy the 
advantage of special musical education by masters in the art— 
and these are the “million”—it will be found that the body of 
the repertory of their songs is formed by the religious songs of 
their church, synagogue, mosque, or even heathen temple of 
worship; and it will also be found that where, through any rea- 
son, the voice of song in their religious meetings has been 
silenced for several generations, as in Lreland, by persecution, 
there the common people have forgotten how to sing. 


“ The harp that once thro’ Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fled.” 


If I may be permitted to intrude upon my readers my own 
personal experience, I can adduce the fact that I distinctly owe 
all of my life-long devotion to song, and whatever facility I 
may possess in it, to having sung ina choir ever since | wasa 
child, and to my constant attendance, as a Protestant youth, at 
the meetings of the old-fashioned weekly singing-school—reun- . 
ions of pleasant memories—at which the only singing ever done 
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was that of religious hymns, a fact which thousands in this 
country of the same class of people which included myself 
would confirm as equally true for themselves. It is undeniable 
that Almighty God has implanted in the heart of the people 
an intense love of common, congregational singing. It awakens 
in their souls the profoundest emotions of religious ‘fervor 
and zeal, combined with sentiments of a holy, inexpressible joy. 
This fact we see exemplified ina remarkable manner by the 
whole monastic system and life, the fundamental idea of which 
is devotion of one’s life to prayer and contemplation of divine 
truth, together with a free offering of one’s talents and strength 
for the glory of God and the good of others. What has at- 
tracted such vast numbers of men and women of all classes in 
every age to embrace that spiritual life and nerved them to 
endure its self-sacrificing labors? Not the least of all motives 
has been the divine beauty and charm of the celestial song, 
of the monastic choir—the singing together, congregationally, 
the praises of God for many hours of the day and night. 

Though, to be sure, there were more monasteries and more 
monks when the common people were more familiar with the 
church’s song, and we, in this perplexing .and_brain-tiring 
age of action, may be permitted sometimes to envy the_peace- 
ful joys of our ruder férefathers, who were by sweeter paths 
of contemplation led; yet, because fewer are called now to 
that special form of life, that does not excuse us from bestow- 
ing upon our own people, who look up to us for their daily 
spiritual food, something of that banquet of the soul’s delight 
by inviting them to come and join their voices with ours in 
singing the divine praises during those few hours spared to 
them by their insatiable task-masters when they can draw near- 
er to the Loving Majesty of God and shut out from view and 
thought the carking cares of the baser things of life. Neither 
should we shunt off all responsibility by declining to do any 
thing because we, in particular, may not be able to do all that 
might be done. There are plenty of opportunities afforded for 
the singing of devout and instructive English hymns, and the 
teaching of these is not a difficult task. 

It must be plain to the least observant that the church 
recognizes this power and attractive charm about congrega- 
tional singing from the very fact of the first institution of 
a sung, or High, Mass, as being, what it ought to be—but where 
congregational singing is abolished it is not—a service more 
popular, calculated to inspire more devotion and spiritual joy, 
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than a Low, or unsung, Mass. A gentleman lately returned from 
Europe tells me that he was present at a Low Mass in the 
Cathedral of Cologne at which the vast congregation all sang 
German hymns with a religious effect that was simply over- 
powering. 

And let me ask my friendly antagonist for what reason the 
service of Vespers is the.only one of several similar portions 
of the divine office yet retained as a public service. There 
can be but one reply: Because, of all portions of the divine 
office, that one was formerly the most frequented by, and better 
known to, the people. And let me ask again: Why is it now, 
in spite of the church’s precept that it should be kept up, so 
sparsely attended, except that it has lost its charm, as, with 
few exceptions in old Catholic countries, it has lost its meaning 
to the people, who now, in their ignorance, are even content 
to take for a true Vesper service a garbled collection of psalms, 
hymns, and motets, out of sense and out of season, and sung to 
music as meaningless as all the rest of the performance? Why, 
I ask, are Vespers as a rule a failure? There can be but one 
answer: Because the people sing at them no more. And 
here | may justly add that if the people did sing, then the 
rubrical laws of the church would be observed, and both Mass 
and Vespers would be a true High Mass and Vespers, and 
not such false and too often disgraceful imitations of these 
divine services of God’s holy sanctuary as we are obliged to 
deplore. 

The conclusion forces itself upon the mind that the singing 
at church-services by the people, and their practical knowledge 
of the liturgy and consequent familiarity with the mysteries of 
religion, go hand-in-hand, the liturgy being not only singu- 
larly well adapted to teach, but, as everybody must know, was 
precisely so framed and instituted with marvellous wisdom and 
divine instinct, in order to teach the people the doctrines of 
their faith and impress them indelibly upon their minds—a pur- 
pose wholly frustrated where the people take no active part 
in it. 

A formal acknowledgment on the part of the church of 
this principle of teaching by means of song may be found in 
one of the collects for Holy Saturday: ‘O God, the exaltation 
of the humble, and strength of the upright in heart, who by 
thy servant, Moses, wast pleased so to instruct thy people by 
the singing of thy sacred song that the giving of the law might 
be also for our direction,” etc. 
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But who has shut the mouths of those who sang unto the 
Lord? Who has robbed the people of that portion of holy joy 
described by Petrarch in one of his sonnets often quoted by the 
Italian peasant: “I find at Nones and Vespers, at Matins and the 
Angelus, those images which console and impart benediction 
shining peaceably in my heart”? Can we meet the sullen, joy- 
less countenances of the hard-working masses of to-day, and not 
say with the French sophist, “On ne rit guére aujourd’hui ”— 
“There’s hardly ariy laughing nowadays,” though not seeking 
the cause in his question, ‘“‘ Est-on moins frivole?’’"—* Is it that 
we are less frivolous?” knowing well that the secret of their lack 
of joy lies in their lack of faith, as Spenser fitly made proud 
Sansfoy the father of the gloomy-hearted Sansjoy. 

What was the nature of that “ movement” in society which 
silenced the voices of the people and forbade them to sing any 
more the songs of Sion, compelling them to become only look- 
ers-on and no longer participators in the divine sacrifice of 
prayer and praise? It was a movement, they tell us, of great 
intellectual, scientific, and artistic (forbearing to add mora/) re- 
vival and progress, named, singularly enough, the Renaissance: 
the rebirth—to what? 

Any one who frankly compares the condition of the, masses 
of the people from the dawn of that movement until the pre- 
sent day with what it was in the ages of faith preceding it will 
be forced to acknowledge that they have been educated in the 
animal at the expense of the spiritual; in the acquirement of 
purely human learning at the loss of knowledge of and taste for 
divine science. They have gained a greater insight into things 
of this world and of time, to become ignorant and unversed in 
the things of God and eternity. 

Revival of learning and of art, indeed! It was a severe blow 
to the highest of all learning and to the divinest of all arts—the 
science of the saints and the art of true song. From the dawn 
of that era one can easily trace the gradual enslavement of the 
soul to the body, the rise of the empire of the sensual over the 
spiritual in both the social and religious life of the people, and in 
their artistic creations and ideal embodiments in architecture, 
painting, sculpture, and music. 

“Art for art’s sake” soon became the shibboleth of this 
Renaissance, this new-birth, the devil’s imitation of the re- 
generation or new-birth brought on earth by the Son of God 
The voice of the divine Word, which had been for long centuries 
man’s intellectual teacher and moral guide, his comfort and con- 
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soler; whose divine spirit has civilized and purified the barba- 
rian and besottedly refined pagan nations, and filled heaven with 
millions of martyrs and heroic saints, was silenced in men’s hear- 
ing, both in ear and heart, by the noisy clamors of the self-parad- 
ing, pride-exalted voice of the human word, which, unlike the 
word of God, possessed no creative, fructifying power, but 
could only imitate and dramatize the real at best, and ended in 
destruction of order, effeminaacy in morals and in art, and the 
denial of divine truth. ‘ Ye shall be as gods,” cried Satan; and 
up sprang the spirit of Renaissance, or, more truly, the demon 
of revolution, under whose tutelage men learned to war against 
and despise the expressions of the divine in government, in 
society, in the church, in art, and in literature. Then began 
especially the degradation of true art, the glorification of the 
human fancy and imagination even in forms of architecture. 
Painters and sculptors dared defile the walls and courts of the 
very temples of the all-pure and holy Christ with their nude and 
indecent human figures; writers of the most elegant style dipped 
their pens in filth and gave forth books whose reproductions 
to-day are the lawful prize of an Anthony Comstock. What 
wonder that the divine art of song, or rather the art of divine 
song, should also suffer! Melody and harmony began to be 
sought for their own sake. Then began the church-concert, the 
musical performance at the divine service (the less words the 
better, for men sunken in sensuality cared but little for the 
divine word, and wished to hear but little of it), and they soon 
discovered how strong a minister to their passions melody and 
harmony without words could be. 

Now the human idea supplanted the divine idea.. The pub- 
lic, common, and united worship resolved itself into a service of 
worship by priest and choir. The people fell back into the 
position of an audience, who no longer took any part in the 
sacrifice or the prayers, but who listened to a church-concert ; 
and where this practice prevailed church-singing ended, for 
unless the people sing there can be no church-singing. The 


priest and the choir are not the church. According to Catho- ~ 
‘lic doctrine, the church is made up of the priesthood and the 


people, of whom the choir is only a small representative and 
leading body. The choir has nothing to sing or do which the 
people assembled may not and should not aiso sing and do, if 
the divine idea of Catholic worship were fully, faithfully, and 
completely realized. 

I said the human idea supplanted the divine idea. What 
is the human idea of church-singing? It is entertainment of 
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the listening people. Its aim is to excite sensible emotions, 
among which may be prayerful and religious emotions, if you 
will, but which any man of sense must know cannot be but 
emotions of the most vague and indefinite character, the melo- 
dious harmonies of the choir’s speech being, as a rule, wholly 
unintelligible to the people; thus, finally, bringing about, as 
this expression of the human idea has done, a deplorable state 
of things, which conceals the very words of worship from the 
intelligent understanding of the worshippers, who, thus left in 
ignorance, sit and listen to what is going on, taking refuge in 
silently reading a lot of pious, sentimental prayers found in 
various collections of prayer-books, making their way to God as 
best they can, ostracized from their church rights and _ privi- 
leges, deprived of the spiritual food which the Catholic religion 
has officially to give them, while the priest and the choir per- 
form the divine service. 

The Protestant Reformation, while being the natural child 
of the Renaissance in its spirit of proud rebellion against divine 
authority and its affirmation of the satanic principle of private 
judgment, was at the same time a vigorous and, as it proved, 
most healthful protest against the wide-spread sensuality of the 
times by stimulating Catholics to true reform, and a practical 
rebuke, by the practice of popular congregational singing which 
it at once revived, to those who had become recreant to one (and 
that not the least) of the duties involved in their divine mission 
of teaching—that of instructing the people in singing the sacred 
song of the church. Many of the clergy of the time, alas! cor- 
stituted themselves the special patrons of the new order of 
religious (?) song which had sprung into being, and turned 
their holy sanctuaries into concert-halls. 

Oh! it was all very grand, very delicious, and highly artis- 
tic! But the peopie, the poor, the unlettered, the “ million,” 
who had no music masters and knew only, by nature, those 
tones that are taught to them of God, and who looked, as they 
must always look, only to their mother the church to learn the 
songs of adoration and praise to the divine Majesty, of love and 
thanksgiving to their crucified Lord and Saviour, and the many © 
sweet canticles of affectionate honor to the Blessed Virgin and 
other saints, the sources of their instruction, of their comfort, 
solace, and joy—what of them, the sheep of Christ’s fold? Is 
it the voice of the true shepherd that they now hear and 
know and follow? No; it is the voice of the charmer of the 
senses, the dulcet tones of the minstrel of the passions, though 
happily then, as to-day, conveying to the great majority of them 
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no real idea whatsoever, thus sparing them, mercifully, some- 
thing of the moral degradation which they certainly would 
suffer if as highly cultivated in art as their masters. 

Think of a St. Chrysostom, with his pastoral staff in hand, 
walking into one of these profaned sanctuaries and repeating 
his old sermon: “ My beloved children, we ought to go out 
from our churches as if from a holy sanctuary, as if fallen from 
heaven. Let it be present to your mind at what mysteries it has 
been granted to you to assist; how you are initiated ; wth whom 
you offer the mystic song, with whom you chant the thrice holy hymn. 
Teach the profane in the world that you keep choir with sera- 
phim, that you belong to a celestial people, that you are inscribed 
in the choir of angels, that you have spoken with the Lord and 
kept company with Christ” (St. Chrysostom, tom. v. hom. 
16). God send us some golden-mouthed orator of to-day from 
whose lips might fall upon the ears of his flock the language of 
the great and holy bishop of Constantinople! When I say us 
my prayer is directed more especially for our own song-depriv- 
ed but most faithful and obedient people, to whom we have but 
to say, It is the will of God, and they run to doit. With such 
a willing-hearted people, we ought to have been the first of all 
the nations to carry off the honor of taking the lead in this truly 
apostolic work. But we must fain content ourselves with be- 
ing second. 

In a discourse preached in the cathedral of Aix, in France, 
but a very few years ago, the pastor is reported to have said: 
“Expecting with confidence the perfection of what we have 
begun, let me congratulate you all upon the success we have 
already achieved in this work of regeneration, and particularly 
that the whole people have promptly united in it. Following 
the mind of the church, and moved by the inspired words of the 
apostle, Loguentes vobismetipsis in psalmis, we have, as you know, 
introduced in our cathedral the custom of having the people 
sing at the divine offices. And to-day, as you hear, everybody 
(tout le monde) takes part in the sacred song of praise. The 
nave responds to the choir, and the saying of the poet Fortunatus 
is realized : 


“*Pontificis monitis, psallit plebs, clerus et infans!’” 


Just here I think I may pause and leave my friendly antago- 
nist to “ think well on’t.” ALFRED YOUNG. 
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JOHN VAN ALSTYNE’S FACTORY. 


VII. 
JOHN VAN ALSTYNE, 


Just before the close of school that afternoon Mr. Van. Al- 
styne made his appearance. 

“I had no idea you were such a firebrand,” he said to Zipporah 
as the children were filing into the entry. The girl looked at 
him with a surprise which the twinkle in his eyes speedily les- 
sened. . 

“Cadwallader came at me yesterday with a complaint about 
you. I couldn’t quite make out whether it was that you were 
being starved or poisoned. Either was bad enough as a re- 
flection on the district, but nowthat you have set us all by the 
ears I guess we may as well call ourselves quits.” 

“ What do you mean?”’ 

“ You may well ask. Run on ahead with the other little girls, 
Fanny. lam going to walk as far as the factory with Miss 
Colton.” 

Fanny Murray obeyed with a rather disappointed air, and the 
old man waited for Zip to turn the key and deposit it under the 
doorstep, and then took up his line of march at her side. 

“ Well, now, | suppose you want to hear the whole history. It 
doesn’t amount to very much. [I had been considering a plan for 
consolidating things,so as to offer you permanent quarters at my 
house during your stay, even before the squire broke out with 
his version of your troubles, Boarding around is no doubt a 
relic of barbarism, and why it was revived this summer I 
hardly know.” 

“«[ didn’t mean to complain,” said Zip, blushing, “ but I was 
really very ill, and the squire put so many questions that I was 
ebliged to own up. And then,” she went on conscientiously, 
after a brief hesitation, “ when I began, and saw how much some 
things amused them, and how vexed the squire was about others, 
perhaps I exaggerated a little, just to make them laugh.” 

“That’s a good girl,” said Mr. Van Alstyne smiling; 
“even the devil is never quite so black as we all incline to paint 
him. However, I have not the slightest doubt that matters were 
‘tolerable and not to be endured.’ I came over at noon yester- 
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day to invite you to dinner with us, and to find out how my plan 
would suit you before consulting the other members of the school 
committee. I am treasurer this year, and thought I could man- 
age it without difficulty. But when I found you had gone home 
with Fanny Murray I concluded that a little experience down 
there wouldn’t hurt you—eh?” 

“No, indeed!” said Zip, so heartily that her companion 
smiled again. “ But still I don’t see—” 

“You don’t-see where you come in as a firebrand. Well, | 
am going on to tell you. What I had been thinking of Bill 
Mesick had been doing. At tea-time I received the notification 
of a business meeting in the school-house, where he submitted 
just such a plan as [ had in my own mind; only, of course, he 
wanted to keep you upthere. We had a little scrimmage over 
it,” said the old man, chuckling, “ but there is no such hard luck 
in store for you. , Will you come to us at once, or would you 
prefer to finish your week with Miss Murray? Under present 
circumstances she is not bound to keep you, but I was in there 
this morning and thought she seemed inclined to regret that the 
change had been made so soon.” 

“ Did she?” asked Zip, with an eager smile. “ Oh! then, Mr. 
Van Alstyne, if vou wouldn’t mind, I shou/d like to know her a 
little better first. If once I leave the house I have a fancy that 
it won’t be easy, and she—she is very interesting, don't you 
think? You know you /o/d me you thought it would show good 
taste if I made friends with her, and I am sure you were quite 
right.” 

“She interests me,” replied the old man; “the whole family 
do, for that matter, but I don’t know that it would have occurred 
to me to call her interesting. Were you able to make her talk, 
then? I have tried, but I never had any great success. Her ac- 
tions speak much louder than her words.” 

“ Well, no,” admitted Zip; “1 couldn’t make her talk much. 
She hasn’t read any of the books I[ like best, and somehow there 
aren't many of the things girls talk of that I felt like speaking to 
her about. I don’t know why, but Bella and Lucy Cadwallader and 
I, for instance, we chatter by the hour, and yet they don’t read 
much more than she appears to. She did talk to mea little 
about her religion this morning as we went over to Milton Cor- 
ners together before breakfast.” 

“You went over to church withher? Welldone for an ear- 
ly riser! And you induced her to talk about her religion? 
Why, you have done wonders already.” 
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“Not very great ones,” said Zip, laughing. “I wanted to 
draw her out, if I could, and [ saw that was the only point where 
one could hope to. But she did not say much, after all. She 
said she would give me a catechism, and told me the priest could 
explain things if I really wished to understand. Of course I 
would like to know what she thinks, but simply because she 
thinks it. Do you suppose, Mr. Van Alstyne, that what people 
think has any great effect on what they are?” 

“What do you mean? What people think is one thing, and 
what they think they think is very apt to beanother. Now, with 
Mary Anne Murray, and in fact with her father and Paul, the two 
seem tobe one. But whether they think as they do because they 
are what they are, or vice versa, | confess 1 haven’t yet made out 
to my own satisfaction.” 

*‘Is Mr. Paul Murray like his sister?” 

“Not a bit, except that in his own way he is pretty nearly as * 
simple ; not quite, perhaps. That would be asking a good deal 
in a man; still, the father comes extremely near it.” 

“ Have you known them long?” ; 

“ Paul for the last five years. He happened to save my life in 
a railway collision, and I took pains to look him up. And as | 
found him capable and with a genius for mechanics, and I was 
just then looking out for a man of the sort as superintendent, I 
gave him the post. He was very young for it, but that is a fault 
that mends. Besides, he has an old head on his shoulders. He 
brought the family down the next year after.” 

“ What makes you admire his sister so much ?’’ 

‘*It is a case of ‘I love my love with an A because she is 
admirable,’” said Mr. Van Alstyne, smiling. ‘I had known fora 
long time that the mill-girls looked up to her asasaint, but I never 
had occasion to see much of her until this spring, for in their own 
house, and under ordinary circumstances, she is too shy to give 
any oneachance. But she wasan angel during the sickness, not 
only down there among the new families, where there was more 
of it than elsewhere, but in almost every house where a nurse 
was needed. I wish | knew how to show my sense of it without 
offending her. It began in their own house; there was a fine 
girl of thirteen and a little boy younger than the twins who 
sickened and died in a week. She never spared herself—and no- 
body ever spared her, that I could see. What doyou think I 


found her doing this morning ?” 


“T don’t know.” 
“T was down near the mill, talking to one of the team- 
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sters, when I heard Mistress Mike Maloney issuing orders out 
of her window to one of her small-fry. ‘Goan’ tell Miss Mur- 
ray,’ says she, with a fine brogue of her own, ‘ that she come too 
late last night an’ not airly enough this mornin’. Tell her the 
dough’s runnin’ all over the pan, and ax her to hurry an’ mould 
it up before it sours on me hands.’ So I hung around awhile, to 
see what that summons would result in, and presently up comes 
Miss Murray in hot haste, and when I| happened in shortly after 
there she was with her’ hands in the dough, and Mrs. Maloney 
fanning herself in the rocking-chair.” 

““Wasn’t there anybody else to call on?” said Zip in a vexed 
tone. “ That is where she went in the dark, then, last night.” 

“Plenty. The woman has a sister-in-law in the next house, 
but when I asked her what she meant by troubling Miss Murray, 
she says, ‘Sure I strained me wrist last week, and there’s not a 
soul about the place that has a light hand wid the bread like 
hers, barrin’ me own that’s laid up, glory be to God! Ye 
wouldn’t begrudge her to a lame old woman, would ye now, 
Mr. Van Alstyne dear? Sure she’s nothin’ at all to do at home, 
now the childher ’s dead an’ the rest of ’em in school.’ They are 
all alike; they draw on her as if she were a fountain, and, as far 
as I have been able to observe, she responds like one. Well, now, 
you can make your own arrangement with her, and when I go 
back I will send some one down to Mesick’s and have your 
trunk brought to my house.” 

“ Are you sure that you are guite willing to keep mea little 
longer?” Zip repeated, a few minutes after Mr. Van Alstyne left 
her. She had found: Mary Anne busy with her geraniums in the 
long garden behind the house, and been already assured of a 
welcome, but she wanted to hear it renewed. Mary Anne 
smiled softly. It was not in human nature to resist Zip when 
she was in a coaxing mood. As a child it had always been she 
who was sent as envoy when any very doubtful favor was to be 
obtained from parent or from teacher; but as she grew older 
the moods in which coaxing was possible to her became much 
less frequent. 

“T am more than willing,” Mary Anne answered; “I shall be 
very much pleased. Come, Fanny; we must go and begin to 
get tea ready.” 

“Oh! no,” begged Zip again. “Let Fanny goand play. She 
has been mewed up in school all day. I will be your maid—lI 
should like to. Please, Miss Murray!” 

“If you like; but I am afraid of vour tiring yourself. You 
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ought to sit down and rest after your hard day in school and 
your long walk this morning.” 

“How much have you rested, I wonder? I want to go again 
with you to-morrow, and every morning while I stay. You 
won't mind, will you?” 

“‘] shall like it; Iam often rather afraid when the mornings 
begin to grow dark.” 

“Do you go all winter?” 

“Yes; unless when the roads are entirely blocked up after a 
heavy snow. The Mass is later in winter.” 

“Well, I will go with you as long as I stay, if you will stop 
for me at Mr. Van Alstyne’s. The walk will dome good. And 
you will talk to me a little, won’t you?” 

“There isn’t a great deal to talk about, is there?” Mary 
Anne said shyly. “1 never was much of a talker.” She paused 
a little, and then, to Zip’s surprise, began again, unquestioned. 
“‘There is an old woman lives in one of the tenements; she is 
the grandmother of a girl who works in the mill. She is nearly 
ninety. She told me one day that she had been dumb until she 
was twelve years old, and that when she first had the use of 
speech she vowed never to say anything willingly that she 
avould have to repent of.” 

“Well?” 

“Qh! nothing—only she is the most silent old woman in the 
neighborhood.” 

“Did she tell you how she happened to be dumb and to re- 
gain her speech?” 

“No; I never asked her.” 

“Qh! well, you won’t have toregret anything you may say to 
me, | am sure, for lam going to read Fadiola all through, and 
talk to you about it.” 

Mary Anne smiled, and went to call her father and the chil- 
dren. Mr. Van Alstyne, who had been going through the fac- 
tory:in company with Mr. Murray, came into the house with him 
and accepted a place at the tea-table. The children, though 
very well-behaved, seemed entirely at their ease with him, Zip 
observed, and he appeared to enjoy chatting with them. 

“ So next Monday week will be your birthday, will it? Don’t 
let me forget it in the meantime—do you hear, Davie? I shall 
have one myself at the end of this month, but it is so long since 
there has been any one to remind me of them that they generally 
slip by unnoticed. Whatday? The twenty-ninth.” 

“That will be Michaelmas,” said Mary Anne. 
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“T remember very well,” said Mr. Van Alstyne, who either 
had an old man’s natural garrulity or else felt himself sure of in- 
terested listeners, “the day I came of age. Just fifty years ago 
it will be this fall.” 

Mr. Murray, whose bent figure and wrinkled face gave him 
the appearance of greater age than his guest, looked at him sur- 
prised. 

“ Why,” he exclaimed, “ you are nearly ten years older than | 
am. I thought the advantage lay the other way.” 

“T have eaten more idle bread than you have, I’m afraid. 
And then my health has been good always. So it should, for I 
have never done very much but look after it.” 

“You have done a great deal in building this factory,” said 
Mr. Murray. ’ 

“ Better late than never,” replied Mr. Van Alstyne. “I had 
had the idea of putting this ground to its present use long be- 
fore I felt myself entirely free and in a position to undertake it. 
I might have sold it at a profit any time within the last fifteen 
years before I began building, but I had a certain feeling about 
it which always stayed my hand.” 

He met Zipporah’s interested eyes as he stopped speaking, 
and smiled. ‘ 

“Would you like to know why, Miss Curiosity? All the 
land about here once belonged to my father and his two bro- 
thers. My grandfather bought out or otherwise dispossessed the 
aboriginal owners. One of my uncles took his share in money 
and left the country. The other died childless, as I shall do, 
and [ was my father’s only son. He was the first of them to go, 
and he was on his deathbed on that birthday, fifty years ago, 
to which I referred just now. This strip of land about here, 
all woods then, was what he held in private possession, 
though he and my uncle John farmed it in common all round 
where | live at present. He was a man given to scruples, fond 
of reading his Old Testament, and steeped to the lips in notions 
which in his last days took on what some folks thought peculiar 
twists. I remember his calling me to him that morning. He 
lay propped up against his pillows, and he had the great family 
Bible lying open before him. Have you got a Bible about the 
house, Miss Murray.?” 

“There is one in papa’s room. Run and get it, Davie.” 

Mr. Van Alstyne took the book and looked through it with 
some apparent curiosity. ‘“ Ah!” he said, “I see it differs a little 
from mine; not much, though, I suppose, except in including 
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what that calls the Apocrypha.” He turned to Leviticus and 
ran his eyes over a page or two. 

“Well,” he began again, “there is no difference here, or not 
enough to count. My father and I were alone together. My 
mother was living then, and for many years thereafter, but he felt 
himself near his end and had asked to see me privately. His 
voice, I remember, was strong up to the last; he died that 
night, comparatively a young man. He congratulated me on 
my majority, and said to me that while I would probably suc- 
ceed in the end to the whole estate, he had himself nothing to 
give me but this unimproved but improvapble land, and the rever- 
sion of such funded property as was secured to my mother until 
her death. ‘The land itself,’ he went on to say, ‘you will pro- 
bably consider your own and do what you will with. It has ca- 
pabilities besides the timber. But the thought of how it was 
obtained has always troubled me, and it troubles me more than 
ever now when all the transactions of my life come up before me. 
I was never quite able to feel that we stood in the position of the 
Israelites and had a right to exterminate or banish our predeces- 
sors. The land was never half-paid for. I don’t mean that the 
friendly Indians from whom my father bought it did not get all 
he contracted to give them, but only that they had really .no 
choice about it. It has made rich men of us; it may make you 
richer still, and to the Indians it was merely a hunting-ground 
—a hunting-ground, however, which meant subsistence and a 
home. There is no trace of them left; if I wished to restore it 
I don’t know that I could do so. But listen now, my son.’ And 
then he read me these verses from the twenty-fifth chapter of Le- 
viticus.” 

Mr. Van Alstyne had a very clear and distinct enunciation, 
to which the nature of his reminiscences lent just now a certain 
solemnity. : 

“* The land also shall not be sold for ever, because it is Mine, 
and you are strangers and sojourners with Me. 

“*For which cause all the country of your possession shall 
be under the condition of redemption. 

“*If thy brother, being impoverished, sell his little possession, 
and his kinsman will, he may redeem what he had sold. 

“*Butif he have no kinsman, and he himself can find the 
price to redeem it, 

“« The value of the fruits shall be counted from that time 
when he sold it, and the overplus he shall restore to the buyer, 
and so shall receive his possession again. 
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“* But if his hands find not the means to repay the price, the 
buyer shall have what he bought, until the year of the jubilee. 
For in that year all that is sold shall return to the owner and to 
the ancient possessor.’ 

“ Now I do not know,” said Mr. Van Alstyne, as he closed 
the Bible, “ what conclusions, if any, my father wished to draw 
from that passage of the Mosaic law. My mother, who had 
overheard him reading and feared his tiring himself, came in as 
he was ending, and it happened that [ never saw him alone after- 
wards. Once, just at the last, he said to me, ‘Remember, in 
Jesus Christ all men are brothers.’ But that was all. Some 
inkling of what was probably in his mind, and my affection for 
him, which was very strong, always gave this property a cer- 
tain distinction in my mind from that of my uncle, who had no 
such scruples. To his [ fell heir in course of time, and sold or 
utifzed it in one way or another. But this was always a sort of 
white elephant ou my hands.” 

He stopped, and, after a little, Mr. Murray, who had been fol- 
lowing him intently, said: : 

“ The year of jubilee is close at hand, for you. Is that what 
you were thinking of ?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Van Alstyne as they all rose from the 
table, “‘ that is one of several things I have been thinking lately.” 


VIII. 


A MORNING WALK. 


THE days of Zipporah’s sojourn with the Murrays were not 
long in passing. The girl was faithful to her voluntary engage- 
ment, and went with Mary Anne to Milton Corners every morn- 
ing; but though the latter was somewhat less reticent than at first, 
yet on the whole Zip did not feel that they made any great ap- 
proach toward the intimacy she coveted. 

It was not until the last morning of her stay that the key with 
which Zipporah had been fumbling seemed to slip suddenly into 
its proper ward and unlock the inner chamber she had desired to 
enter. They were on the road together, the sun coming above 
the horizon like a huge ball, glowing a dull red through a veil of 
mist. 

“T have had so little time,’ Zip began, breaking a long si- 
lence, “ that | have only just finished the story you lent me. It is 
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very beautiful. The catechism I have barely dipped into. Can 
you let me take it with me?” 

“T will give it to you.” 

“ There is only one thing I want to ask you now about it. I 
see it says there is but one church, and that all are bound to be- 
long to it; that those who. know it to be the true church, and 
remain out of it, cannot be saved. Do you think, then, that peo- 
ple like my father, who I am sure is as good even as yours, but 
who does not believe like him, cannot be saved ?” 

Mary Anne looked distressed. : 

“1 wish you would talk to Father Seetin,” she said ; “ he would 
explain everything so much better thanI can, Butif your father 
knew some other church beside his own to be the true one, do 
you think he would remain in his own?” 

“Why,” said Zip, smiling, “that is like asking me if I think 
he is a fool. It does not seem to me to matter much what people 
think and believe, but only what they do andare. See how good 
a man Mr. Van Alstyne is, and yet he does not go to church at 
— 

““No; but I heard him say to papa that it is because it seemed 
to him that if people really believed the things they hold in com- 
mon they would unite, instead of splitting up and fighting over 
those on which they disagree.” 

“Yes; but that tells just as much against Catholics as any- 
body. They hold off from all the rest, and are even worse, I 
think. Nobody else says, ‘Mine is the only true church, and 
those who do not belong to it cannot be saved.’”’ 

“Noone says that,” returned Mary Anne; “ what the cate- 
chism says is that those who now it to be the true church and 
remain out of it cannot be saved.” 

“Dear me!” said Zip, with an impatient sigh, “I wonder why 
it is that whenever people get to talking seriously they must 
bring in religion. It seems to me asif I had heard not much of 
anything else all my life. Even Squire Cadwallader brings it 
up when he drives me over Monday mornings. He says he ‘ don’t 
take much stock in it,’ but he keeps on taiking all the ‘same. 
Why can’t we be content with this world and not bother about 
another until it comes?” 

“ That might do for happy people, perhaps,” said Mary Anne, 
“but I don’t understand how any one could go through such a 
life as most people have tolead, without something more to con- 
sole them than they would find in this world if they had not faith. 
I have seen people so wretched, so poor, and so hopeless of ever 
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being any better off that no prospect seemed worse to them than 
simply living on here. There was one winter, before we came to 
Milton Centre, when times were very hard and many people 
were out of work. My father and Paul and Louisa earned less 
than ever, and we were very much pinched, but there were oth- 
ers so much poorer than we that we often used to feel ashamed 
of being ever so little better off. And that winter I knew two 
men who killed themselves. One was an American, and he tried 
first to kill his wife, and just failed. She had a baby the next 
week. The other was a German, and all his children went to 
the county almshouse, and his wife to the lunatic asylum.” 

“That is terrible!” said Zip. 

“Yes; but if we believed this life were all, and by death we 
could end it, who would go through it in misery, and want, and 
sickness? If this life were all, and there were never to be any 
more people in the world but those who are here now, and every- 
thing else should remain for ever just as it is, would it not be a 
hell for all except those who are rich or comfortably well off?” 

“T never thought of that. I have never known any people 
who were very poor. Arethere any here?” 

“No. Mr. Van Alstyne is very rich; and though there was 
one season after his mill was started when nearly all the others 
stopped or only ran half-time, he kept right on. If a hand is 
idle or drunken, or keeps on being troublesome, he discharges 
him, but otherwise he pays good wages and gives steady work. 
But that is only in one place, and of course it cannot benefit many 
people. And then Mr. Van Alstyne is an old man, and his no- 
tions are very different from those of most other rich people. 
Whoever comes into his property after him may undo all that he 
has done.” 

“No one would do away with the mill,” said Zip, “ because 
that is the way they make money. The squire rages against 
Mr. Van Alstyne because he will neither sell nor let any of the 
land along the creek, which he says is the best water-power of 
any for miles around, and would easily supply several factories 
and give work to thousands more than it does now.” 

‘Paul says so,too. Mr. Van Alstyne means to build another 
very soon. Did you notice what he said the other night about 
never feeling himself free to begin building until about the time 
when he did so? i know, of course, that no one would stop the 
factories; but Mr. Van Alstyne, in all his dealings with his hands, 
seems to be considering their interests as much or even more 
than his own.” 
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“ Well,” said Zip after a long silence, “ Mr. Van Alstyne does 
a great deal of good, and yet he is not a Christian—though he 
is a great deal more like what one ought to be than any one 
else I ever saw. Why should not others do the same? | 
would.” 

“TI cannot judge Mr. Van Alstyne,” returned Mary Anne. “1 
am certain that he loves men, and I have seen many people who 
said they loved God who did not seem to me to do that. He 
does not go to church, but if there were no Catholic church 
that I could go to, neither would I.” 

“ You are like all the rest,” said Zip; “ Mrs. Mesick says she 
‘wa'n’t brought up a Methodist an’ can’t hitch on to ’em nohow’ 
So she goes over to the Corners, whenever she goes at all. But 
she don’t know what either she or the minister she listens to be- 
lieves. I am sure of that, because we talked a little one after- 
noon, and I happened to speak of one of the girls I knew in 
school who was a Unitarian. She asked what that was, and I 
told her. ‘Why, who ever did believe that Christ is God?’ 
said she. ‘I’m sure / don’t; I never heard o’ sucha thing! It’s 
redickelous!’ I couldn’t help laughing then, any more than I 
can now, though you do look so shocked. I told her she ought 
to explain that to the Presbyterian minister before she joins his 
church. She says she is going to join, because when you've got 
children it isn’t respectable not to go to communion when the 
rest do.” 

“It isn’t quite the same thing,” said Mary Anne gently. “I 
could not live without faith in God.” 

“Who could? We must believe that there is some Power 
that made us.” i 

“ Yes; but unless we believe that the same Power judges us 
and cares for us, what better off are we? And how could he 
judge us justly unless we knew what to do and what to avoid in 
order to please him?” 

“ We all know, I think. We have consciences, just as we 
have lungs and air to fill them.” 

“Yes; but now | want to ask you, Do you always obey your 
conscience ?”’ 

“ Why, no,” said Zip, blushing, but laughing also; “I don't. 
But I suppose | could if I really tried very hard.” 

“T couidn’t. But for my faith in Jesus Christ, and the grace 
that comes through prayer and the sacraments, I should be—” 
she stopped, and walked on a few steps in silence. ‘1am sure 
I should have been dead before now,” she continued. ‘“ The 
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misery that I have seen, the poverty I have been unable to 
lighten, would have driven me mad but for the hope I had in 
him, and the certainty that it is well founded. I willtell you,” she 
went on, speaking more quickly than her wont, “ though I hardly 
know whether | ought or why Ido. There camea time to me 
when all belief in the existence of a God who really cares any- 
thing about us seemed to be blotted out of my mind. I thought 
that with only the smallest part of such power as his, and with 
only so much compassion as I have myself, or even such a love 
of justice, | could have made a better world than this. It must 
be that pain, | think, which drives people into suicide. Every- 
thing here looks so horribly unjust that they do not believe ina 
good God, and so take what seems the swiftest way to end their 
misery.” 

She had spoken with an intensity of feeling that awed Zip. 

“You do not feel that way now?” she asked after a little. 

“Tam not very strong,” said Mary Anne. “ Should I be alive 
if that had continued? But it lasted long enough and led me 
far enough to give me understanding in many things. It went 
so far that for a while I was unable to approach the sacraments ; 
so far that while I kept on doing all in my power for those I 
found in suffering, all I said to them to try and lift their thoughts 
to God was like a mockery on my lips. And it was then I 
learned by heart that apart from Jesus Christ there is no way to 
God. If you cut yourself off from his sacraments you are like 
a person dying of thirst near what seems an abundance of water. 
There is but one stream that is sweet, and he has no access to 
it.” 

“You must be very different from me,” said Zip thought- 
fully. “I cannot conceive myself in such a frame of mind.” 

“You are younger than I, and you have seen very little. 
You tell me you have never known any poor people, much less 
suffered poverty yourself. Wait until you see men and women 
driven to the verge of desperation because they can find no 
work and must either accept charity or starve. It is sweet to 
give—though I would always rather pay. But it cannot 
be sweet for people who are strong and willing to work, 
and who see plenty, and even luxury, all about them, to accept 
alms.” . 

“T did not mean that; I can understand how terrible that 
would be, and to what questions it might drive one. But I don't 


,understand how a mere belief in God, who, after all, permits such 


evils to gu on, could change one’s feelings about it. It would 
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not drive me to suicide, but to a search for some means to remedy 
the disease.” 

“T don’t think a mere belief zou/d change one’s feelings,” 
said Mary Anne. “There are many things I don’t understand 
which, for all that, I know to be true. I know, for instance, that 
when I approach the sacraments frequently I see not merely the 
dark side of life, but the other, which is brighter. If I lose hold 
I sink in despair. But as for a remedy for the evils one sees, I 
think it would not be easy to find, unless all the world not merely 
said they believed in a just God, but acted as if they meant it. 
Sometimes I think that will never be. Perhaps it never was 
intended.” 

“Ah!” said the other girl, “ that sounds to me like a greater 
want of faith than any you have just confessed to. If 7 believed 
in a just God, a good God, a God who so loved the world, as the 
Bible says, that he sent his own Son to die for it, I would never 
malign him by saying that perhaps he never intended there 
should be a remedy for the miseries of the world. I would look 
for the cause everywhere but there.” 

“ Yes,” said Mary Anne humbly, “ you are very right. But 
you have a hopeful heart, and mine is naturally inclined the other 
way. I see the misery, and I see what I know is the way to re- 
move it, but the world seems to be going farther and farther 
away from it. Even our Lord himself asks if, when he comes, 
he will find faith on the earth.” 

“But the want of faith will not prevent his coming, will it? 
If I had your faith I would have that hope also, and it would 
give me courage to work for it.” 

Zip spoke with the light-hearted confidence of youth and in- 
experience. A certain passing enthusiasm, kindled by her own 
words, made her feel as if she not only shared the faith she spoke 
of, but in the strength of it had enlisted for a new crusade. In 
her heart of hearts the girl felt herself superior at that moment 
to this quiet, melancholy-eyed creature at her side, so weighed 
down by the evils of the world that she needed something more 
than the mere belief in a good God to sustain her—or, rather, 
who dreamed that she needed more. What Mary Anne had 
been saying about the sacraments was the idlest folly to Zip- 
porah. Since, in spite of all, she maintained her hope and cour- 
age, it was evident that she drew from the pure fount of faith 
alone, and her whims about the manner in which she did it might 
be dismissed to the limbo of other superstitions, 

“Faith?” she burst out again,amoment later. ‘“ Faith means 
action!” 
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They were at the church porch now, and, as she stopped to 
bless herself at the holy-water font, Mary Anne.said: 

“Pray that you may obtain it. I hope it will mean action 
with you. Sometimes it means suffering.” 


IX. 
PAUL MURRAY. 


ZIPPORAH was out on the front piazza with Mr. Van Alstyne 
the next Tuesday, just before dusk, when the gate-latch clicked, 
and a young man entered and came up the path. 

“‘There is Murray at last,” said Mr. Van Alstyne. “ You 
haven't met him, [ suppose. Wait, then, and let me make you 
acquainted. He is coming up to talk business.” 

“Oh! not now,” pleaded Zip, whose hand he had caught as 
she was hurriedly passing him. ‘ Another time will do—please, 
Mr. Van Alstyne!” An unaccountable unwillingness to remain 
had seized her as her eyes fell on the new-comer’s face, looking 
up at her from the foot-path below the veranda. As she spoke 
she vanished through an open window, and the lace curtains fell” 
into place behind her. But Mrs. Van Alstyne was not in the 
room, and the girl’s sudden shyness proved not to be of the sort 
which impels to real flight. From the lounge where she threw 
herself, near one of the side-winddws, the tones of the two men 
discussing factory matters, and later on more general topics, 
came in from time to time with more or less distinctness. The 
younger voice was very clear and full; she had decided that he 
ought to be able to carry a very good baritone or bass, when 
Mrs. Van Alstyne re-entered, followed by a maid, who proceeded 
to light the lamp on the centre-table. The old man put his head 
between the curtains during this process, and bade the servant 
light the candles on the piano also. 

“Come in, Murray,” Zip heard him saying the next instant. 
‘“‘T want some real music now that for once I have the chance. 
You do very well by yourself, but I have a young lady here with 
a voice like a thrush, and I want to hear you combine your 
forces.” 

Again the impulse to flight possessed the girl, and she sprang 
up from her half-recumbent position to put it into execution. 
But a quick sense of the absurdity of the thing not only stayed her 
midway, but took her straight to the piano, where she was look- 
ing over Mrs. Van Alstyne’s old-fashioned music-books when 
Paul Murray came up to be presented. 
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He was tall and fair, and powerfully built. So much she had 
seen at the first glance; and now, as she turned the pages with 
him to select some possible duet, she observed also, between her 
lashes, that his blue eyes were both frank and steady, and that his 
crisp hair set off a square, massive’ head and features as remark- 
able for strength as they were for beauty. Afterwards, when he 
proved to have more executive skill than she, she noticed, as he 
accompanied himself through one and another solo unknown to 
her repertory, that his hands were shapely as well as strong. 
The memory of Mary Anne’s, hardened and ‘enlarged by labor, 
came back to her at the same moment and perplexed her. “How 
unlike they are!” she thought; “they might have been born at 
the antipodes from each other.” 

But what engrossed her was his voice, a baritone of most un- 
usual quality and compass. The skill with which he managed it, 
and the utter, unconscious ease with which its volume poured 
forth, no more accompanied by grimace or gesture than his 
breathing, were an absolute delight to her. | Her own sole ac- 
complishment was music ; a love for it was Mr. Colton’s strongest 
passion, and he had done what he could to cultivate whatever 
talent of the sort his children had possessed, without any of those 
ulterior aims toward which his efforts were ordinarily directed. 
It was a pure joy to the girl to listen to Paul Murray sing—a joy 
which banished completely a shy self-consciousness which for the 
first few minutes had annoyed her. She had never before felt 
herself either shy or self-conscious in the presence of a man, and 
had been hating herself for doing so now, until she forgot it 
in the pleasure his singing gave her. She sang with him with 
ready simplicity whatever fell within their double compass of 
musical knowledge, but she was not a sufficiently good reader 
to attack new fields without preliminary study, and his range 
was far wider than her own. Once only would she sing alone, 
and then it was Kingsley’s ballad, “The Sands of Dee,” set 
to Hullah’s melancholy music, that she attempted. Mr. Van 
Alstyne, who had been watching them both, thought that Paul 
Murray was as much entranced by her singing as she had been 
by his, but changed his mind when he heard him criticising her 
execution as faulty, and prevailing on her to repeat one strain 
after another, moved, apparently, by that impersonal musical 
passion which has no aim beyond itself. 

“Your training has been very bad,” the old man at last heard 
the young one saying, “ but your voice is delightful.” 

Zip colored, and vacated the piano-stool without looking up. 
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“Don't mind him, my dear,’ said Mr. Van Alstyne. ‘“ Mur- 
ray, | had no idea you were such a musical prig. Your two 
voices go together like the two halves of a cherry. Where did 
you get your own training, by the way? I have often thought 
of asking you, although I never supposed until to-night that it 
was so extensive.” 

“Oh! mine was rather exceptional,” Murray said, turning 
round with his back toward the piano. “ An intimate friend of 
the uncle who undertook my education conceived a great fancy 
to my voice and tried to make the most of it. He had beena 
pupil of Mendelssohn’s himself. At one time I had the notion 
of making it useful in a professional way, but abandoned that 
when I came here. It is only the very unusual sweetness and 
power of Miss Colton’s voice that made me forget myself far 
enough to tell her without ceremony that her training had been 
defective. She loves music too well, I am sure, not to forgive 
me for being carried away by my enthusiasm.” 

He looked down at her, smiling, and the girl, coloring again, 
uttered some commonplace or other which only increased a 
confusion which she felt must be horribly evident. She left the 
vicinity of the piano and took refuge near Mrs. Van Alstyne. 

“ How hot it is with all these lights!” she said to that lady 
in a low tone. 

“Oh! do you find it so?” Mrs. Van Alstyne replied. “I was 
thinking that a fire would not be at all disagreeable now that 
the evenings are so long. Would you mind ringing for Kate? 
I want her to light one in my room.” 

Paul Murray took his departure a few minutes later, and Mr. 
Van Alstyne accompanied him to the gate, to whose bolts and 
‘bars it was his habit to attend personally. Mrs. Van Alstyne 
honored a time-worn custom by making the retiring guest a 
subject of remark. 

“Father Van Alstyne is quite carried away with that young 
man,” she began; “he gives him his head about the business a 
great deal more than I think he ought to. But when people 
grow old they are very apt to take sudden fancies and be very 
opinionated. Don’t you think so?” 

Mrs. Van Alstyne had been a very pretty woman in her 
youth, and at forty was by no means convinced that her youth 
had vanished. She had spent the first years of her widowhood 
in New York, and, after laying aside her weeds, had again 
mingled in society. But the dictates of enlightened selfishness, 
or what she interpreted as such, had recently quartered her in 
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the old homestead for longer periods than she found really 
agreeable. She complained of many ailments, mostly imagi- 
nary, and indulged herself with much coddling and self-petting. 
A niece who had been staying with her had married late in the 
previous summer, and Mrs. Van Alstyne, who had not yet set- 
tled by whom to replace her, had been by no means averse to. 
the scheme which introduced Zipporah Colton as an inmate of 
the too quiet household. She was greatly: disposed to make 
much of the girl, and, after the fashion of idle and self-indulgent 
women, to constitute her the recipient of those pretended con- 
fidences which reveal nothing the speaker cares to hide. Zip- 
porah, who was very loyal to Mr. Van Alstyne, made some 
only half-audible response to the question addressed her, and 
began to examine the tatting with which her hostess was busy. 

“Not that young Murray is not well enough as far as he 
goes,” that lady continued ; “ his voice is perfectly elegant and 
his manners are not at all bad, They are very good, in fact, 
when you think of his father and sister, and consider how he 
must have been brought up. They were nothing but common 
mechanics, either father or son, I believe, until they were 
brought here.” 

“ Miss Murray is a lady, J think,” said Zip, a little hotly. 

“Oh! do you? Father Van Alstyne is of the same way of 
thinking, and he insisted on my driving down to call on her, and 
on inviting her here. She came once, with her brother, but 
Elsie, my niece, did not get on with her at all. Iam surprised 
you like her.” 

“Like whom?” asked Mr. Van Alstyne, reappearing through 
the window. “ Miss Murray, I'll bet a penny. Miss Colton is a 
young lady. of discernment.” 2 

“There is no accounting for tastes,” rejoined his daughter- 
in-law, looking up with a bland smile. ‘“ And,to my mind, there 
is no accounting for the fact that a young man like Paul Mur- 
ray, with such 4 salary as you pay him, if he chooses to burden 
himself with a whole family, should not do it differently. If his 
sister is to be considered a lady, why does he let her dress as 

_she does, or make herself a drudge about the house ?”’ 

“ That is a matter of Miss Murray’s own taste, I am sure,” 
said Zip. ‘She does nothing very heavy about the house; | 
‘doubt if she could, for she does not look very strong.” 

“ And then, Sarah, her view of Paul’s action in ‘ burdening 
himself,’ as you call it, with a whole family, may take a different 
angle from yours,” said Mr. Van Alstyne. “It certainly is not 
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her brother’s doing. But I don’t like him any the less, nor her 
either, for seeing no degradation in the fact that now, when 
they are undeniably better off than they used to be, she goes on 
doing those womanly and necessary things about the house that 
both you and I saw our own mothers doing when we were 
younger than we are now. If she had tastes or capabilities with 
which such things are incompatible, it might be different.” 

“ Besides,” said Zip, ‘‘she told me her father had fallen into 
debt before they came here, and that she economized all she 
could on that account.” 

“ How did she happen to tell you that? It is curious that | 
never either guessed it or had it hinted to me,”’ said Mr. Van 
Alstyne, looking interested. 

“[ hardly remember. Oh! yes, I do. She was speaking of 
her brother, and saying that he had been put back, first by the 
debts, and then by sending another brother abroad ; she said he 
meant very soon now to buy a piano, but had never yet felt able. 
Fanny told me the same thing. She has a voice, too, by the 
way, and is looking forward to that prospect with great anxiety.” 

“Ts she? Humph! Well, you ave improved your oppor- 
tunities, my dear,” said the old man, smiling. “I am more 
pleased than ever that I did not intercept you before you went 
down there. You shall have a iuug credit-mark ior that dis- 
covery.” 

Mrs. Van Alstyne invited Zipporah to enter her room that 
night as they went up-stairs together. Their apartments faced 
each other across the corridor surrounding the staircase, on 
which the family rooms of the second story opened. There was 
a cheerful glow from the wood-fire on Mrs. Van Alstyne’s 
hearth as she unclosed the door, and the girl, who was not more 
averse to personal gossip than the rest of us, was nothing loath 
to accept the invitation. 

“O my dear!” the lady said, as she lighted the candles on 
her dressingz-table, “there never was anything woie unfortu- 
nate than your mentioning that about the piano to Father Van 
Alstyne. I saw I must take the earliest chance to warn you to 
be careful.” 

“Why was it unfortunate?” 

“ Because the chances are nine in ten that he will manage to 
make that child a present of one. He is perfectly bewitched 
about the whole of them, and I saw at a glance that was what he 
was thinking of. Do try to be cautious how you talk about 
them. He is making ducks and drakes of his money now, every- 
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body knows, in the way he is managing that mill. And I might 
as well talk to the wind as to him; besides, if 7 should try to 
interfere, it might look as if I were only considering myself.” 

“What I say couldn’t be of any importance one way or the 
other,” said Zip. 

“Qh! yes, it could; it’s as plain as can be that you are going 
to be another of his pets. Really,.when a man gets to be as old 
as he, and is so very peculiar about money, it seems to me the 
law ought to look after him. His father was queer in his head, 
and if my poor William had only been guided by me he would 
have held on to his stocks instead of selling out to the old man 
just when they fell so low. They would have been mine then; 
and now I have hardly anything worth mentioning—at least, 
not in comparison to what it ought to have been. People should 
be just to their own before they are generous to strangers, don’t 
you think?” 

“TI thought Mr. Van Alstyne was very just. All I have 
heard about him and his ways of dealing with people has made 
me think so.” 

“Yes; I know some folks look at it in that way, but [ can 
never help feeling that nearly all his money ought by good 
rights to be mine. He never speculated, and he would have 
trudged along in the same old rut for ever if William-hadn’t had 
some enterprise.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Van Alstyne feels that he owes a great deal to 
Mr. Murray. That is only natural when one’s lile has been 
saved by another—under such circumstances, too. He told me 
all about it this afternoon ; it must have been awful.” 

“Oh! I wasn’t thinking about the Murraysso much. That 
is all well enough, I suppose—if it stopped there. But it doesn’t. 
1 was only considering the matter by and large.” 

Unseen in the firelight Zip blushed. Ske was perfectly 
aware that she had tried to give the talk an adroit bend in the 
direction of the tall, fair young fellow who had caused her first 
shyness, and that she had been baffled by what struck her at 
that moment as even greater selfishness than she had previously 
been inclined to think it. She said good-night directly after- 
ward and went away to her own room, very much disgusted 
with her hostess, and not a little with herself. One thing stood 
out distinctly from all the rest as her thoughts persisted in re- 
tracing every incident of the evening, from the moment when, 
still excited by the story of Paul Murray’s heroism to which she 
had been listening, she had heard the gate click on his entrance, 
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to that in which she heard it close again behind him. And that 
was the conviction that her plans for running down often to see 
his sister must be abandoned. It was an instinctive conclusion, 
led up to by equally instinctive reasons, which nothing would 
have induced her to put into words ; it was immediately followed, 
moreover, by the recollection that Mary Anne had not been very 
prompt to welcome the announcement of her intention to do so 
when they parted at noon the previous Friday. She lay awake 
so late pondering over that and various other things that it was 
broad daylight when her eyes unclosed, and for the first timeshe 
missed her walk with Mary Anne to Milton Corners. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE RADICAL FAULT OF THE NEW ORTHODOXY. 


ORTHODOXY means, in the present connection, what Protes- 
tants generally understand by the term. It has been subject 
to many variations, and just now one particular mode of it is 
awakening interest and controversy, and this mode is distinctly 
enough designated by the term New Orthodoxy. 

The radical fault in the new orthodoxy is identical with the 
root of an exuberant growth of the deadly nightshade of error 
in the old orthodoxy. It is an utterly false and incredible 
doctrine of original sin, which is itself the original sin of the 
Lutheran theology. 

Most assuredly it is a fundamental dogma of the Christian 
faith that a great disaster has befallen the race of Adam as the 
consequence of his sin.. This disaster is called, in all the dog- 
* matic definitions of the Catholic Church, and by all her doctors,. 
original sin, after the example of the inspired and _ infallible 
apostle and doctor, St. Paul: “ Per inobedientiam unius homints 
multi constituti sunt peccatores.””* 

There is only one consistent and logical course of reasoning 
which one who denies the dogma of the fall of the human race 
in Adam can follow—the one which concludes with the denial 
of all the dogmas of the Christian faith. This road is followed 
by Unitarians and all kinds of rationalists. But the orthodox 
are compelled to hold fast by the doctrine of original sin by 

* Rom. v. 19. 
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their very principle of orthodoxy.’ And, unhappily, it has be- 
come so altered and transformed in their hands as to make their 
efforts to construct something like a reasonable system of theo- 
logy hopelessly futile. 

I shall not attempt to state what the dogma of original sin is 
as defined by the church, or to give an explanation of it from 
Catholic theologians. My only object is to show how absurd 
and incredible is the doctrine which enters as an essential and 
constitutive element into the system of Protestant orthodoxy, 
under every form which it assumes, and specifically in the new 
orthodoxy. 

At the very outset a caution is necessary, viz., that sin is 
spoken of, in this discussion, only in the sense of personal, 
actual crime, blameworthiness, and demerit. This is the only 
sense known to Protestant theology, which is our only concern 
at present, and this must be borne in mind constantly, since cer- 
tain propositions and statements which will be brought forward 
would be false if the terms which relate to sin or innocence 
were used in that sense which they bear in that part of Catho- 
lic theology which treats of the original sin in which the human 
race, as such, is involved. 

The text of St. Paul, translated in King James’ version, “ By 
the offence of one [or by one offence] judgment came upon all men 
ito condemnation” (Rom. v. 18), interpreted in the Protestant 
sense, may be taken as a summary of the doctrine of the old- 
‘school orthodoxy. According to that interpretation, the distinct 
and explicit sense of this and similar passages in Holy Scrip- 
‘ture is, that all men sinned and fell in and with Adam by his 
itransgression ; when he ate the forbidden fruit, ‘“ whose mortal 
taste brought death into the world and all our woe.” Every 
-one is conceived and born a sinner, guilty of that first trans- 
:gression, an enemy to God and an object of his wrath. He is un- 
-der a divine curse, doomed to the threatened penalty, utterly and * 
hopelessly lost and reprobate. As a consequence and penalty 
-of the sin committed by Adam, human nature is totally depraved 
in each human individual, capable of nothing but sin, and wholly 
hateful. Each one is, moreover, doomed to die, and after death 
to be cast into a furnace of fire, where he will be tormented 
‘for ever for his share in Adam’s sin and for all the sins to which 
his depraved nature has impelled him during life. 

Men who have not lost intelligence, moral sense, and human 
sentiments, cannot find such a doctrine twining around them 
and compressing them within its deadly embrace, like the ser- 
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pents around Laocoén and his sons, without making strenuous 
efforts to free themselves. It is an imperative demand of rea- 
son, if it be enslaved to such a belief as this, to look for some 
way of reconciling it with the primary principles of truth and 
justice. ‘“ How can I bea sinner because Adam broke thé law ?/ 
How can God condemn me for what he did thousands of years 
before my creation?” Plainly, it cannot be, unless that act of 
sin be justly imputable to me, precisely as if | were Adam. 
But how can the act of the first man be imputable to his descend- 
ants, who were not living at the time and sharing personally in 
the crime ? 

Some have resorted to the theory of an extrinsic, forensic 
imputation of sin by an act of absolute divine power. Adam 
was put in the place of all men, to stand for them, to be their 
representative in the critical probation of the human race, to 
obey in their stead, or to sin in his own name and in the name 
of all. Therefore we are all regarded and treated as if we had 
personally done what was done by our head and king when he 
rebelled against his Maker. 

Few, if any, now maintain this doctrine. I remember hear- 
ing it said, when a boy, that Professor Stuart corrected his 
commentary on the fifth chapter of Romans by expunging this 
notion of imputation when he corrected the proof-sheets. 1 
heard my father say to him: “ Brother Stuart, I have been 
much grieved at reading your commentary.” ‘So I sup- 
pose,” replied the professor, stroking his thin face, with an ex- 
pressive smile and sparkle of the eye; “the best thing you can 
do is to refute it.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say a word about such a theory. 
It is a metaphysical absurdity. A real transference of the im- 
putability of acts is as impossible as transference of identity. 
It is as much a contradiction in terms to impute to George 
Washington the acts of Julius Casar as to affirm that Wash- 
ington was Cesar. Imputation by a legal fiction is contrary to - 
the veracity and justicé of God. It.is the fable of the wolf and 
the lamb on a large scale. “If it was not you, it was your 
father.” 

Another mode of explanation is by affirming that we are all 
held responsible and guilty for Adam’s sin, because we really 
committed it. Humanity, it is said, is all one. The whole 
human race was existing in Adam, and has only been explicated 
and evolved into a multitude by distinct individuations. This 
is the extreme realism of an old school of philosophy. - It is-the 
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notion that the universals, genus and species, are not mere con- 
cepts of the mind with a foundation in reality, but real beings in 
themselves, outside of individual existences. 

Or, in another mode of apprehension, it is the notion that 
souls are derived from souls as bodies are from bodies.. So our 
souls are not immediately created by God, but mediately in 
the creation of the soul of Adam, from which all the souls of his 
offspring are derived. Thus the intellect and will of each in- 
fant are inherited through its parents and ancestors from Adam, 
its whole spiritual and immortal nature has been transmitted by 
descent, and the sin with which it was infected by Adam’s trans- 
gression has come down with the nature. 

This extreme realism, and also this philosophical notion of the 
mediate creation of the rational soul, are antique idols of the den 
which deserve no better place than a shelf in the museum of old 
metaphysical curiosities. 

Moreover, they do not serve their purpose in the least. 
Whatever else may come down by heredity, moral accounta- 
bility does not. No matter if Adam were the whole human 
race, genus and species had no consciousness, no free will, no 
spontaneous activity, as such. The singular individual Adam 
thought, willed, and acted, was responsible, sinned, and merited 
condemnation in his individual existence. The person is the 
principle of imputability in respect to moral acts. The soul of 
Adam was not a multiple composed of a collection of many souls, 
even if it were multiplicable. If the souls of all men were in his 
soul they were not existing actually, but only virtually and in 
potency. Distinct and personal accountability can only begin 
with a distinct capacity and exercise of the acts of understanding 
and willing. If Adam did really make our nature totally deprav- 
ed, and we must therefore receive it in this condition from our 
parents, that is our misfortune, but not our fault. We are no more 
blamable for our native depravity than for inherited ugliness, de- 
formity, sickliness, and stupidity. In case our depraved nature 
necessitates in us those acts, and those only, which would be sins 
in anormal condition, they are no more sins and have no demerit. 
They are like the acts of lunatics, idiots, and irrational animals. 

The only reasonable doctrine is that God creates immediately 
each single, rational soul. He cannot make anything which is 
not good, and the Calvinist who admits the doctrine of creation- 
ism will have a troublesome task to explain how a soul, by be- 
coming the form of a human body, can contract guilt and become 
totally depraved, 
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For the last fifty years and more the descendants of the old 
Lutherans and Calvinists who have kept out of the movement 
toward rationalism, have been trying hard to modify their 
doctrines without giving up what they think to be their essential 
principles. They wish to vindicate the ways of God to men, 
and to make the way of salvation open and plainto all. A large 
party among them have come to regard the state of man since 
the fall as one in which he is physically able to keep the law of 
God, but morally unable, and yet to blame for this perversity of 
will, Before one is changed by the grace of God he is supposed 
to do nothing but sin, and to sin wilfully, so that this voluntary 
alienation from God is the cause of the universal condemnation 
under which all men lie before they are regenerated and for- 
given, for the sake of the merits of Christ, made efficacious for 
their salvation by the instrumentality of justifying faith. 

This way of escaping from the folds of the Calvinistic ser- 
pent is illusory and merely verbal. It seems to shift off from 
the shoulders of Adam’s posterity responsibility for his sin. 
It seems to make each one responsible only for voluntary sin. 
But. it confuses that which is spontaneous and in the general 
sense voluntary with that which is free as well from intrinsic 
hecessity and determination as from physical, external coercion. 
The liberty of the will which is requisite to free choice requires 
an equilibrium between eligible objects, and a self-determining 
‘power which is intrinsically indifferent. This is the condition 
of moral responsibility, of merit and demerit. The doctrine in 
question removes coercion, but leaves intrinsic necessity and de- 
termination by a cause external to the will, which is fatal. 
Moreover, this fatality and irresistible determination to sin in 
human nature is the effect of Adam’s sin. When the preacher 
assures the sinner of being wicked and worthy of condemnation 
because his wili is perverse, he may reply that he cannot help it, 
and that this inability is not his fault but the fault of Adam, and 
his own misfortune. This scheme is no better than the old one. 
Its advocates try to slur over and pass by the dogma of original 
sin, and to draw attention chiefly to the doctrine that Christ is 
the Saviour of all men, and to the means by which the sinner may 
obtain forgiveness, grace, and salvation. But it is of no use. 
They have left a fortress in their rear. It is a Plevna which 
must be taken before an advance can be safe. 

That which was a new orthodoxy has now become old, and 
the new orthodoxy, which boasts of being progressive, is quite 
different. In New England it-is as yet diffident, tentative, and 
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unformed. I do not pretend to speak about the opinions of any 
particular person or set of professors or clergymen, categori- 
cally. If they should happen to be misrepresented in any re- 
spect, the way is open to correction and explanation. I think I 
am right, however, in supposing that Dr. Dorner is the chief of 
this school, and I will adopt an abstract of his theory of sin, re- 
demption, and probation, from the Annual Theological Revicw, as 
the basis of my remarks, quoting in full as much as I think nec- 
essary to my purpose: * 


“ Dorner’s view of sin differs in some respects from that entertained in 
this country by most theologians. He speaks of original sin, sin common 
to the race, personal sin, etc., yet he does not connect with the terms pre- 
cisely the ideas that are commonly suggested by them. He teaches, in- 
deed, that sin entered the world through Adam’s disobedience; that, not 
by his creation, but by his action, sin has become a state of mankind, so 
that all men are in need of redemption, being under the divine condemna- 
tion. . . . He seems to substitute in place of the ordinary doctrine of origi- 
nal sin the idea ofa sin of the race in which all partake. The Old Testa- 
ment requires the punishment of the children with the fathers, declares 
that God will judge the children in accordance with the deeds of the 
fathers, holds the race responsible for the sins of the individual, and the in- 
dividual for the sins of the race. Thus it assumes the solidarity of the 
nation, of the race. So God judges that, not for Old Testament times only, 
but for alltime, sin and guilt are universal and belong to the race asa 
whole. ‘The consequence of this from the divine standpoint is a uni- 
versal condemnation extending to the whole of humanity, a condemnatory 
judgment on their state. In presence of this condemnation all stand 
in absolute need of redemption and atonement, and the distinctions of 
greater and less personal guilt in the subjects make no difference therein, 
because no one can acquit himself of joint responsibility for the common 
sin.’t ... He does not consider that our moral acts are to be looked 
upon as sinless because they are rendered unavoidable by connection with 
generic depravity. An unintended injurious act is sinful and punishable 
because of inherent indifference and torpor of the moral sense, though at 
the moment of its performance it might not have been ‘under the power of 
freedom.’ ... When we connect with our defective righteousness the 
teachings of the New Testament, we see that the cause of our failures is in 
ourselves ; that our own weakness represents the totality of our sinfulness; 
that, instead of a central force within ourselves competent to the discharge 
of our duties, there is a permanent incapacity to good works. The New 
Testament also teaches us that all men have fallen into the same degrada- 
tion and helplessness, and that the race lies under condemnation. The 
whole race therefore needs help from without for its deliverance from the 
bondage of sin. A universalsinfulness and a universal liability to the con- 
sequences of guilt are the great facts descriptive of human nature.” 

* Annual Theological Review: Current Discussions in Theology Vol. i. Introductory. 
By Professors Boardman, Curtiss, and Scott, Chicago: F, H. Revell, 148 and 150 Madison St. 
Pp. 177-203. + Quotation from Dorner’s System of Christian Doctrine, iv. of. 
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This 1s, in some respects, even worse than Calvinism. Yet 
there isa. compensation. If such an order of providence stood 
alone and complete in itself, it would be too dreadful to contem- 
plate. But it is only part of a larger plan in which there is re- 
demption and restoration. The real and decisive probation is 


restricted to the choice between accepting and rejecting © 


this redemption through Christ, distinctly proposed. The 
sequel of the foregoing doctrines is the theory of a future 
probation after death for all those who have not made their 
irrevocable choice in this life. 

The advocates of this new scheme think they have solved 
the chief problem, viz., how to reconcile the eternal loss of a 
part of mankind with the justice, benevolence, and mercy of 
God. Those who are finally doomed have been offered a sure 
and easy way of escaping their doom and attaining beatitude. 
They incur their final doom by their own personal, voluntary 
and free act, and are thus the authors of theirown ruin. They 
are suicides. The solution is not, however, satisfactory. 

If a man is condemned to death for a crime which he did 

‘not commit, justice is not satisfied by granting him a pardon 
on condition of his acknowledging his guilt and suing for the 
remission of its penalty. 

The whole scheme rests on a false basis. It rests on one of 
the essential heresies of the Lutheran and Calvinistic systems 
—a heresy which is also contrary to reason and all sound natural 
philosophy and theology, incredible in every sense, and even un- 
thinkable. 

We come back, therefore, to the distinct and direct consid- 
eration of the radical fault of the new orthodoxy—its doctrine 
of the universal, unavoidable depravity and guilt of human na- 
ture, of the human race in its totality, on account of which 
every human being, apart from the benefit of redemption, is un- 
der condemnation. 

The notion of a transference of criminality from one per- 
son to another, or of a community of moral guilt among a num- 
ber, unless all are either principals or accessories with knowledge 
and free consent, is absurd and subversive of the first principles 
of morality. The notion of a total depravation of human nature 
as a consequence of the original sin of Adam is equally absurd. 
The notion of even a partial depravation is not provable by sufh- 
cient reasons, and may be safely rejected on good grounds. 

Dismissing all these notions except the one of a depravation 
of,nature which is either in itself sin and a cause of condemna- 
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tion, or a principle from which actual sins which are imputed to 
each one for guilt and condemnation unavoidably proceed, let us 
analyze this notion and test its credibility. 

The nature which God gave to Adam and Eve is supposed to 
have been radically changed and depraved by their sin, and this 


' corrupted nature to be transmitted by generation to all their 


posterity, perhaps even still more degraded and vitiated by the 
sins of intermediate ancestors and parents, more or less, in dis- 
tinct races and families. According to this theory, if the human 
essence has been substantially changed, or has been stripped of 
its properties and attributes, man is no longer man but a mere 
anthropoid. He has dropped out of the moral order. If he has 
only suffered a moral paralysis, then, in respect to moral acts, he 
is like a paralytic in respect to physical acts. It is impossible 
for him to keep that law which is a just one fora rational crea- 
ture in his normal state, and therefore his transgressions and 
omissions cannot be imputed to him as formal sins, no matter 
what evil consequences may follow. It may be necessary to re- 
strain him by coercion and pains, as a noxious wild beast, but he 
is no more deserving of moral disapprobation than isa man in- 
delirium who kills himself or others. It is no escape from this 
consequence to call his inability to good and irresistible propen- 


'- sion to evil moral and not physical. It is natural, affecting both 


the intellect and the will. Mind and will are determined by a 
bias, which is a law effectually depriving him of the equilibrium 
which is necessary to freedom. Voluntary acts are not always 
free, and are free only when there is a self-determining power in 
the will. It is a wilful act which a lunatic commits when he 
swallows poison or sets a house on fire, but not a free act in- 
volving moral responsibility. The theory of total; native de- 
pravity, therefore, upsets the whole moral order. 

The theory of a partial depravity, of an injury to nature, by 
which the natural understanding, natural will, and natural pas- 
sions have become abnormally obscured, weakened, and inclined 
to inordinate gratifications, is more tolerable. It is, in fact, sus- 
tained by some Catholic theologians. A lessening and weaken- 
ing of the higher faculties of human nature, and an increase of 
the lower propensities, do not imply loss of physical and moral 
ability to abstain from acts morally evil, and to perform morally 
good acts. They imply infirmity and difficulty only, such as 


-beset a person who has a delicate constitution, as compared on 


the one hand with one‘in robust health, and on the other with 
a paralytic. Depravity is, however, a bad word. For this jn- 
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firmity is not worthy of any moral disapprobation, and is not a 
necessary cause of actual sin. No one is to blame for being natu- 
rally dull of understanding, naturally timid, or naturally prone 
to sensible pleasure. He need not be indolent when it is his 
duty to study, run away when it is his duty to stand or advance 
under fire, or drink to excess when exposed to temptation, 
though it may require great effort on his part to be diligent, 
brave, and temperate. . 

It is difficult, however, to get any clear and distinct notion of 
what the normal, typical perfection of pure human nature is, 
and in what respects the actual human nature falls short of it. 
Between the lowest. and the highest classes of the human species 
which are known to us, between the lowest and the highest in- 
dividual specimer&, there is a vast difference, and there are many 
intermediate variations. The only clear and certain notion of 
what pure human nature actually is, in itseif, is derived from 
analysis of the constituents of the essence of humanity, the pro- 
perties which spring from the essence, and the susceptibility to 
improvement or deterioration which is contained in the essence. 
Nature is the same as essence, and only connotes it in the sense 
of its being a principle of passive receptivity of action upon it, 
and of active operation. Man is defined, according to his es- 
sence, as a rational animal. Adam, in his mere human nature, 
was just this, and essentially no more. His human essence was 
not altered when he sinned. He could not naturally transmit 
anything more if he remained sinless, or anything less after he 
had sinned. His posterity are, by virtue of generation from 
him, human beings, neither more nor less. As animals they are 
subject to physical disease and death like all other living beings 
on the earth. As rational they have all the capacities and rights 
which intrinsically spring from rationality. They have the fac- 
ulties of intelligence, reasoning, willing, and freedom of choice 
within certain limits. They are not mere things, but persons. 
Therefore, though they can be partially used as means to an end 
of wider good, and for a time be subjected to physical evils 
which they have not deserved by their transgressions, they 
must be, and each one must be, an end in himself, and cannot 
justly be deprived finally of the perfection and felicity due to 
the rational and human nature. If these goods are not absolute- 
ly given, the opportunity and means of gaining them by per- 
sonal effort must be given. A rational creature cannot suffer a 
total or partial loss of his natural perfection and felicity in per- 
petuity, except in so far as he may incur this loss by his own 
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voluntary, free, and sinful acts in a state of moral probation. 
It cannot be incurred by the sin of another, or by acts which 
are caused by violence or determined by an intrinsic, irresistible 
necessity which is implanted in the creation of the species or 
inherited from ancestors. 

There is a solidarity of the race, of nations, of families. 
Good and evil, happiness and suffering, honor and disgrace, are 
toa great extent common. Yet no one who is reasonable im- 
putes the moral merit of virtuous acts to others than those who 
do them, or the moral demerit of vicious acts to others than the 
individual, criminal agents. All our true thoughts, right senti- 
ments, and just judgments are a reflex of the mind and will of 
God. It is evident to human reason that every rational creature 
must at last attain tothe perfection and felicitdue to his nature, 
unless he has wilfully perverted his character and turned him- 
self away fyom his true good. Therefore this must be the di- 
vine judgment. ' 

It follows from this, by logical consequence, that all those 
human beings who never have the use and exercise of reason in 
this life, must either be made perfect and happy for ever in the 
sphere and order of their own nature, by an act of God, or be 
placed in a state wherein they can, by the exercise of their fac- 
ulties, gain these goods as a reward of merit. 

It follows, also, that all who have the use of reason and free- 
will in this life are, zpso facto, in a moral order, are under a law 
which they can obey or disobey as they may choose, are morally 
responsible, and are in a state of discipline for the future life. 
Whether this state of moral discipline continues in the world to 
come, or not, may be a question which can be argued by proba- 
ble reasoning, but must be determined with certainty by divine 
revelation. This is likewise the case with the questions whether 
the state of moral discipline in this life is strictly a state of pro- 
bation, and whether there is a state of probation after death. 

Thus much is certain: that the reason why there must be for 
a part of mankind a state of probation after death, given by the 
Progressive Orthodox, does not exist. 

The only difference between a state of probation and a state 
merely of moral discipline is this: In the state of probation the 
moral discipline is ordered to a final term; it is a test and trial of 
the use or abuse of free-will during a definite time, after which 
succeeds the permanent, unchangeable state which is determined 
by the ultimate result of the probation. Any kind of moral dis- 
cipline, proportioned to the particular character and capacity of 
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any single rational creature, can be his probation for a future, 
everlasting state proportioned to his nature and his well or ill 
deservings. As for those human beings who have no probation 
in this life, it is impossible to prove that they must have one in 
another life in order that they may be good and happy for ever. 
As for all others, whatever suffices for moral discipline suffices 
for probation also, and they are, ipso facto, as human beings who 
have the faculties of reason and free-will in use and exercise, in a 
state of moral responsibility, under a moral law, and therefore 
under discipline. 

The sin and misery existing in the world can be accounted for 
without supposing any depravation of human nature. A great 
number of angels, having the highest kind of intellectu.l nature, 
sinned and fell. Adam and Eve sinned and fell before any disas- 
ter had befallen them which could mar the primitive state in 
which the Creator placed them. Freedom of choice between 
good and evil, and the risk which attends the trying process of 
probation, account for sin in any case and in any number of 
cases, 

A consideration of human nature as it is in its specific consti- 
tution shows how liable men are to sin, if left to their unaided 
natural powers. Man is the lowest among rational creatures. 
His beginnings are most feeble and imperfect. He is rational 
only in potency, and absolutely ignorant. His spiritual part is 
substantially united to a gross, material, corruptible body, which 
is gradually developed from a germ. Asa spiritual being, and 
as an animal, his inclinations and impulses are conflicting. Hence 
the development of intelligence, the acquisition of knowledge 
and virtue, the attainment of self-mastery, and the direction of 
his aims and actions toward the highest rational good, against the 
tide of the passions, are difficult, whereas it is easy to drift with 
the current. 

Man is rational, but he is a rational animal, immersed up to 
his neck in the stream of sensible, corporeal movement, with only 
his highest, intellectual part free, like a swimmer’s head above 
water. His rational and immortal soul, nevertheless, has been 
immediately created and infused as a form into his body by God. 
God can only create that which is good, and a soul coming pure 
and uncorrupted from the hand of God cannot be depraved by 
contact with matter. Each soul of man has therefore its essential 
relation to God, its essential dignity, its essential rights, no mat- 
ter what debased condition of body and. what degenerate social 
State it may enter and find surrounding its awakening to per- 
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sonal consciousness. Each oné must be specially cared for by 
God, and its moral discipline adjusted carefully to the conscience 
in each single individual, which is the criterion of formal right 
and wrong, that is, the subjective, though the material and objective 
right and wrong may be different both in extension and compre- 
hension. Conscience is the interpreter and minister and judge of 
the natural law written within the heart; and God pronounces 
judgment in accordance with the testimony which conscience 
renders. St. Paul teaches this explicitly : 

“For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, these, having not the law, are a law unto them- 
selves; which show the work of the law written in their hearts, their con- 


science also bearing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or 
else excusing one another.” 


“For as many as have sinned without law shall perish without law, and 
as many as have sinned in the law shall be judged by the law; .. . in the 
day when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ.” * 


Conscience anticipates the judgment of God. The judgment 
of God sentences and consigns to punishment each single crimi- 
nal for sins of which his conscience accuses him. A correct con- 
science does not accuse any man of sin except for acts knowingly 
and wilfuily committed against his own subjective interior law 
and standard of right and wrong, with freedom of choice and 
power to the contrary. Therefore,God does not and cannot 
impute to any individual any but his own personal, actual sins. 
No one can blame himself, can feel remorse or contrition, or 
repent for the sin of Adam or of his intermediate ancestors, or 
for the weakness and fragility of his own nature, or for the sins 
of apy other person, or of mankind or any part of mankind in 
general. - 

The doctrine that mankind is lost and ruined in the mass, un- 
der a helpless and hopeless doom, in the sense that it has become 
dehumanized and alienated from its essential, natural relation to 
God, is utterly false and absurd. It is impossible, therefore, to 
show that for such a reason the Incarnation and Redemption are 
necessary for the rescue and restoration of the human race. 
Repairing damages in a merely natural order, and bringing the 
rational creation to the perfection which is due to its essence in 
a final state which is in a merely natural order, are not an end 
worthy of the Incarnation. It is like putting the dome of St. 
Peter’s on the wooden meeting-house of a New England village. 
It is impossible to prove that God cannot show mercy and for- 


* Rom. ii, 12-16, King James’s Version. 
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give sins freely, without infringing on justice and the moral order, 
except by means of a condign expiation and satisfaction, wrought 
by a divine person in human nature. _ 

In fine, the system which we call by courtesy orthodoxy, 
whether in its old or its new form, is as completely shut out 
from a plain, open road, into a cul-de-sac, as was the philosophy 
of Plato and Aristotle. 

The original, ideal state of Adam and of the human race, the 
change effected by his sin and the fall of mankind through his 
delinquency, the reason for the Incarnation and Redemption, the 
nature of regeneration and the necessity for grace and divine 
revelation in view of the final end and destination of men called 
to become sons of God and co-heirs with Jesus Christ, are mys- 
teries shut up and inexplicable so long as the principles of 
Luther and Calvin are made the basis of theology. The in- 
credible dogmas of Protestant orthodoxy, its inner incoherence 
and self-contradictions, its utter failure to construct a rational 
philosophy in harmony with revelation, are one chief cause of 
the reaction into rationalism, incredulity, and atheism, which is 
the logical consequence of the revolt against the authority of the 
Catholic Church. 

The attempt to reconstruct Christian doctrine by a new 
orthodoxy is a confession that the old isa failure. The aggres- 
sive and destructive movement of the new against the old is one 
in which there is a great advantage on the side of the assail- 
ants. There is something noble and generous in their desire to 
show how “the mercies of the Lord are over all his works”; 
how the justice, goodness, and mercy of God are pledged to give 
every human being a fair opportunity to escape from misery and 
to attain everlasting happiness. But, as the brunt of immediate 
controversy passes off, and the necessity of constructive work 
supervenes, the impossibility of the task will become apparent. 
To give up the doctrine of the Apostle St. Paul and the dogma 
of original sin is equivalent to throwing up Christianity. To ~ 
understand and explain that fundamental doctrine by merely 
studying the sacred text in St. Paul's Epistles and the other Scrip- 
tures, is, I believe, impossible. St. Peter has warned us that 
these writings are “ hard to be understood.” St. Paul addressed 
the epistle which contains his most abstruse and difficult doc- 
trines to the Roman Church. She has the key of knowledge 
which unlocks the casket of the hidden wisdom. In Catholic 
theology and philosophy there is certainty in faith, security in 
doctrine, and the due satisfaction of reason. 
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Catholic and Protestant orthodoxy have some doctrines in 
common. Butthereare others, and specifically all those upon which 
Luther and Calvin founded the system called by their names, in 
respect to which there is a total difference. The same terms may 
be used, but they stand for radically diverse concepts. The two 
theologies are opposite and irreconcilable. The correct under- 
standing of Catholic theology cannot be gained except by the 
study of the best Catholic authors. Therefore, if any one wishes 
to know what that doctrine of the Fall and of the Redemption 
is to which I have referred, he must go to this source in order to 
satisfy his desire. 

Moreover, it is not safe, or even possible, for those who are 
engaging in the present controversies to leave Catholic theology 
out of their reckoning. It cannot be ignored, treated as obso- 
lete, or dismissed with a few superficial assertions out of the 
commonplace-book of Protestant controversy. The day of per- 
secution, of Protestant domination, of mere missionary work 
among scattered and down-trodden remnants of the faithful in 
the English-speaking world, has passed away. Our clergy and 
scholars have now more leisure and opportunity for study, for 
attention to movements in the intellectual world at large, and 
for an active part in the study and discussion of all matters 
of universal importance and interest. It is, therefore, no more 
than reasonable that all those who devote themselves to the 
study of sacred science, of theology, of metaphysics, of ethics, of 
the relations between revelation and human science, of those 
between Christianity and civilization, religion and the political 
and social welfare, should make themselves acquainted with the 
writings of our best authors on all these topics. 

For a while the deep, fundamental issues which divide Chris- 
tendom may. be passed over in momentary disputes between 
parties in the same sect, but they must eventually come up into 
controversy. The world insists on knowing what is the true 
Church, where is the criterionand authority to determine doctrine, 
what is the authentic, genuine Christian religion. We are deter- 
mined to gain its ear, to convince its mind, to win its heart, if 
possible. To all those who seek for unity, for certainty, for the 
secure means of salvation in Christ, we point out the Catholic 
Church. Those who profess to havea better way will be required 
to show cause for their difference. They have a serious task on 
their hands, after all the dissensions and failures of Protestant- 
ism, and amid a present confusion which increases every day, to 
find a new path which shall be safe and straight, and to persuade 
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men to walk init. It isa great and necessary undertaking to 
win men back to God by love. They cannot be won merely or 
chiefly by fear. It is necessary to convince them that Love has 
been the motive, and Good the end of God in creation. It must 
be shown that mankind, and individual men, have not been 
placed under a doom which presses them down into final misery, 
apart from their actual, personal criminality. This must be done 
without altering or compromising any of the Christian dogmas. 
Such is the problem. It is our contention that the problem is 
solved in Catholic theology. The New Orthodoxy is seeking 
another solution. Can it be found? The doubting world is 
waiting to see what will be the issue of the effort. As for the 
Old Orthodoxy, its day is ended. 
AUGUSTINE F, HEwiIrt. 





LEO XIII. AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF ST. THOMAS. 


‘* Fair, with thy symbol bough of peaceful palm, 
Fair dost thou stand, in manhood’s lofty calm, 
On the still century’s verge, O Man, sublime ! 
Each sense unfolded, all the soul mature, 
Grand in the rest which glorious deeds secure— 
Gentle and firm—the ripest-born of Time !” * 

SINCE the days of the great German poet many a then un- 
known country has been explored; the ruins of ancient cities, 
as Troy,t Babylon, and Ninive,t have been brought to light; 
chemistry, mechanics, and other branches of physical science 
have been greatly developed ; the history of life since the azoic 
eras has been diligently investigated ; and by means of spectrum- 
analysis many mysteries of the celestial globes moving at the very 
outskirts of our visible universe have been revealed; and the now 
far-famed theory of evolution claims to solve the mysteries of the 
origin of worlds and of the progress of life on our globe, and to 
lead men to the very zenith of enlightenment in the physical, 
social, political, religious, and philosophical spheres. 

* Wie schoen, o Mensch, mit deinem Palmenzweige_ 
Stehst du an des Jahrhunderts Neige 
In edler stolzer Maennlichkeit, 
Mit aufgeschlossnem Sinn, mit Geistesfuelle, 


Voll milden Ernsts, in thatenreicher Stille, 
Der reifste Sohn der Zeit.”—Schiller, Die Kuenstler, 


+ See Troy andits Remains, by Dr. Henry Schliemann, London, 1875. 
t See Assyrien und Babylon nach den neuesten Entdeckungen, von Dr, Fr. Kaulen Frei; 
burg, 1882, 
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Yet all at once, on August 4, 1879,a powerful voice, whose ac- 
cents re-echoed throughout the civilized world, called on modern 
philosophers like the prophet of old, who in the name of the 
Lord thus addressed the people of Jerusalem: “Stand ye on 
the ways, and see, and ask for the old paths, which is the good 
way, and walk ye init” (Jer. vi. 16). And what did the voice from 
the Vatican proclaim?- That modern so-called advanced society 
is following false guides in her philosophical speculations, and a 
return to the medizval philosophy of the scholastics, especial- 
ly of St. Thomas Aquinas, is imperatively necessary both for 
the best interests of religion and of true science, as also for the 
moral and even material welfare of human society. 7 

No wonder that our “advanced thinkers” felt greatly sur- 
prised at such a suggestion and looked upon the Encyclical 
4iterni Patris as “a declaration of war not only against mod- 
ern philosophy but against all modern culture”*—indeed, as 
an insult toour advanced and enlightened age. To return to 
the philosophy of the “dark ages,” after the appearance of 
such philosophers as Bacon, Descartes, Locke, Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, Cousin, Comte, Herbert Spencer, appeared to them as 
absurd as it would be to cast aside gunpowder, dynamite, and 
Krupp guns, and go to war with javelins, spears, and cross-bows. 
Hence it may not be amiss to explain briefly why Leo XIII. has 
so earnestly insisted (exixe hortamur) on the restoration of the 
philosophy of St. Thomas, and to what extent Catholic philoso- 
phers are expected to adopt the scholastic philosophy. 


I, 


After the beginning of the sixteenth century a great portion 
of Western Christendom separated from the Catholic Church. 
Having rejected Catholic dogmatic theology, it was but a natu- 
ral consequence that Protestants generally should reject Catholic 
scholastic philosophy also. Indeed, even before the so-called 
Reformation the philosophy of the scholastics had some oppo- 
nents, especially among the disciples of the learned Greeks who 
during the fifteenth century sought refuge in Italy and were 
extravagant admirers of Plato, as also among the Humanists.t 
But the main opposition against the scholastic philosophy be- 
gan after the rise of Protestantism. It first manifested itself in 


* See Aurel. Adeodatus, Die Philosophie und Cultur der Neuzeit und die Philosophie des h. 
Thomas von Aquino, Koeln, 1887, p. 1. 

+See Balmes, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie, aus dem Spanischen iibersetzt 
von Dr, Franz Lorinser, Regensburg, 1853, pp. 110-112; and P. pic Patiss, S.J., Das A 
B Cder Scholastic, Wien, 1866, p. 3. 
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Protestant England, where Bacon, born 1561, in his works, De 
Dignitate et Progressu Scientiarum and Novum Organum, laid the 
foundation of a new philosophy, based on experience and induc- 
tion. That he meant that induction alone should serve as the 
method of philosophical investigation has been denied; but as: 
a matter of fact his school has adopted that as its principle. 
Another prominent English Protestant philosopher, who appear- 
ed soon after, was Hobbes, born 1588. He admitted no other 
knowledge than that conveyed by the senses, and no other crite- 
rion than sensibility.* Locke, born 1631, completed the devel- 
opment of the sensualist philosophy which had been inaugu- 
rated by Lord Bacon and more clearly announced by Hobbes. 
Berkeley, born in Ireland, 1684, in his zeal to combat the sensual- 
ism of Locke, fell into the opposite extreme by denying the exist- 
ence of matter. Since then English Protestant philosophy has 
passed through various phases of development, until it has now- 
adays to a great extent arrived at materialisin, positivism, and 
the philosophy of “the Unknowable”’ as explained by Herbert 
Spencer. 

The country which next caught the contagion of opposition. 
to the philosophy of the Christian schools was France.. Pro- 
testant prejudices against the philosophy of the great medizeval 
teachers seem to have gradually infected even well-meaning and 
sincere Catholics, as, for instance, the famous Descartes.t As 
Protestants had rejected the dogmatic teachings of the church 
in order to build up theological systems of their own, so did 
Descartes reject the time-honored philosophy of the great Ca- 
tholic masters to build up a new system of his own. In the pre- 
face to his most important work he declared that up to his time 
no one had succeeded in discovering the true principles of philo- 
sophy. The most famous philosophers, Plato and Aristotle, had 
indeed discussed these principles; but Plato had admitted them 
to be uncertain, whilst Aristotle did not consider them true, 
though he endeavored to impose them as such on others. In 
succeeding centuries most philosophers had blindly followed the 
teachings of Aristotle, and the rest had been prevented by pre- 
judices, imbibed during their earlier education, from perceiving 
true philosophical principles. The more the false principles 
thus adopted had been developed, the further philosophy had 
erred from the knowledge of truth. Hence Descartes concluded 
that the ones best fitted to acquire true philosophy are such as 


*Balmes, 1. c, p. 123. +t Ibid, lc. p. 1156 
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had learned least of all that had formerly been presented under 
that name.* 

Thus Descartes rejected the philosophy which had gradually 
been developed in the course of centuries under the guidance of 
the Spirit of God in the church, to put a new one of his own 
creation in its place. The famous principle that all may be 
doubted except “ Cogito, ergo sum "—“ I think, therefore I am "— 
was to be the solid foundation upon which his philosophical 
structure was to be reared; thus founding philosophy, which 
Plato calls the science of the unconditioned and the unchangeable, 
upon mingled doubt and subjectivism. But he was by no means 
successful in accomplishing his aim. Of all the views which he 
advanced in opposition to the scholastics concerning God, and in 
psychology and natural philosophy, there is hardly any one of im- 
portance that has not been decidedly rejected by posterity.+ But 
his hostile attitude towards the scholastics and his endeavor to 
found a new system of philosophy met with applause, for he was 
in accord with the spirit of the times and for some time he 
had great vogue. The philosophy of Descartes and sensualis- 
tic theories imported from England worked together in under- 
mining the authority of the scholastics and in producing confu- 
sion in the philosophical circles of France. Thus was gradually 
tthe way prepared for Victor Cousin, the founder of eclecticism ; 
for August Comte, the founder of positivism,t and for hordes 
.of other philosophers equally anxious to spread modern enlight- 
enment in France. 

_ The great philosophical oracle of Protestant Germany was 
Immanuel Kant, 1724-1804. Shut up in his room at Koenigs- 
iberg, he troubled himself little about the real world outside. 
Entrenching himself in his “Ich” (I), after the manner of Des- 
cartes, he nevertheless gave his theories quite a different direc- 
ition. Descartes started out from his Ego to elevate himself to 
the knowledge of God, and to put himself in communion with 
the objective world. But Kant settled down definitely in his 
“Ich,’’ as on some solitary island in the midst of an ocean, 
which one cannot leave without being swallowed up in the 
watery abyss.§ By his doctrine of the categories of reason he 
made all knowledge subjective and laid the foundation of the 
“openly sceptical theories of a later day. The influence of Kant 


,* Joseph Kleutgen, Die Philosophie der Vorzett, Muenster, 1860, p. 16. 


+ Ibid. 1. c. p. 6. 
¢ Dr. Albert Stoeckl, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie, Mainz, 1870, pp. 840-4. 


. o§ Balmes, L..c, p. 144. 
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not only on German but also on European and American * 
thought generally was so great that Dr. John Elmendorf t says 
it was “second only, if second, to Aristotle.” 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte, 1762-1814, was an enthusiastic fol+ 
lower of Kant, giving “subjective idealism ”’ still further devel- 
opment. His first philosophical principle was the £go (1) given 
by consciousness with absolute certainty. In his Bestimmung des 
Menschen he declared: }¢ “ Thou art thyself essential being, Alb 
that thou seest without thee is ever thyself; in all consciousness 
thou beholdest thyself. Consciousness is an active introspection 
(Ainschauen) of what thou gazest at (auschauest); it is an outlook 
(herauschauen) of thyself upon thyself.” It was with twaddle of 
this kind that Fichte, and other Teutonic philosophers also, en- 
deavored to enlighten “ the nation of thinkers.” 

No wonder that sensible people could not help smiling at 
such nonsense. What intelligent Germans, about the beginning 
of the present century, thought of philosophy and philosophers 
we sufficiently learn from Goethe and Schiller. The former ridi- 
cules philosophy in his Faust, and even compares “a speculative . 
fellow” to a beast led about by an evil spirit in a desert place, 
whilst all about is green, inviting pasture. The following are 
the famous words: M4 


“Ein Kerl, der speculirt, 
Ist wie ein Thier auf duerrer Haide, 
Von einem boesen Geist in Kreis herumgefuehrt, 
Und rings umher liegt schoene, gruene Weide.” 


Schiller, in his poem “ Die Philosophen,” seems to consider 
Hades the proper place for philosophers to continue their dis- 
putes in. These satirical ‘remarks of the great German poets 
show with what scorn intelligent men about the beginning of 
this century looked down upon non-Catholic philosophy and 
philosophers. Since then philosophical speculation has added 
many a new system or theory to its already superabundant mass 
of intellectual follies. 


5 


II. 


Were philosophical speculation but a harmless pastime 6f 
idle book-worms, one might simply smile at the absurd vagaries 


of those “advanced thinkers ” who imagine they are progressing 
* See Charles F, Richardson, American Literature, 1607-1885, pp. 316-21. ; 
+ Outlines of Lectures on the History of Philosophy, New York, 1876, p. 241, 


t See Dr, John Elmendorf, 1. ¢. ps 253. ~ 
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whilst they not seldom drift away even from ordinary common 


sense. But,as Leo XIII. observes,* the right tendency of all oth- 
er sciences depends to a great extent on philosophy(“ . . . phi- 


losophia, a qua nimirum magna ex parte pendet ceterarum 
scientiarum recta ratio”). Hence the Holy Father says: “If 
any one directs his attention to the calamities of our times, and 
considers the state of public and private affairs, he will indeed 
perceive that the fruitful cause both of the evils which afflict us 
and of those which we fear consists in this, that mischievous 
principles which long ago came forth from the schools of philo- 
sophers have penetrated into all ranks of society and have been 
generally accepted. For since it is in human nature to follow 
reason as a rule of conduct, if the intelligence goes wrong the 
will is easily perverted; and thus it happens that the perversity 
of opinions whose seat is in the intelligence exerts its influence 
on human conduct and corrupts it. On the contrary, if men’s 
minds are sound and rest firmly on solid and true principles, 
then indeed will be brought forth very many beneficial results 


- for both public and private welfare.” 


History confirms the statement that perverse philosophy is at 
the bottom of many of the pernicious and wide-spread religious, 
political, and social errors of our times. Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, 
David Hume, and Condillac were but the precursors of the 
Buechners, Haeckels, and Herbert Spencers of to-day, as Des- 
cartes, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel are the progenitors of modern 
idealism, pantheism, and scepticism. 

The following conglomerate of fundamental errors mention- 
ed in the famous Syllabus of December 8, 1864, are but the direct 
product of false modern philosophy: There exists no supreme, 
most wise, and provident Deity distinct from this universe. God 
is identical with nature, and hence subject to change. God in 
reality begins to exist in man and the world, and all things are 
God and have the very substance of God. God is one and 
the same thing as the world, and hence the spirit is the same 
thing as matter; necessity, as liberty; truth, as falsehood ; good, 
as evil; and justice, as injustice. 

Such false fundamental principles necessarily destroy or ex- 
clude the belief in God, in immortality, and in a“just retribu- 
tion after death. They undermine the very foundations of all 
civilized, social, political, and religious life. We need not be sur- 
prised to find that among people addicted to such principles 


* Encyclical Aiternt Patris, 
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socialism, communism, anarchism, divorce, suicide, infanticide, 
dishonesty, and immorality of ail kinds meet a well-prepared soil 
to flourish in and to bring forth fruit destructive of the tempo- 
ral welfare and eternal happiness of men. 


IIT. 


What is to be done to counteract the baneful influences of 
false philosophy? Return to true philosophy, the Catholic phi- 
losophy which was systematized in the middle ages, the philo- 
sophy of the great teacher St. Thomas. Therefore the Holy 
Father most earnestly exhorts * the leaders of the Catholic world 
and of Catholic thought, for the sake of religious and of human 
society, as:also for the true advancement of all sciences, to. re- 
store and propagate as widely as possible the golden wisdom 
of St. Thomas—“ auream sancti Thome sapientiam.” 

This is the only true philosophy, resting, as it does, on the 
two firm pillars of all human knowledge, reason, and divine reve- 
lation. In this philosophy alone we find the philosophical wis- 
dom of the ancients harmoniously combined with the truths of 
divine revelation. Of all nations of antiquity there was but one 
of whom the inspired writer said: “ The Greeks seek after wis- 
dom” (1 Cor, i. 22). To the Greeks’ belongs the glory of having 
carried philosophical speculations to the utmost heights possible 
to man without revelation. Even the ancient Romans, in the 
palmiest days of their literature, could do no more than their 
great orator and philosopher, Marcus Tullius Cicero, did—repeat 
what Greek philosophers had taught. With the doctrines of 
Christ new data were given to philosophy, which were fully 
developed by the great doctors of the church before the times 
of St. Thomas. This great teacher, in his immortal Summa, 
brought into systematic order and unity the combined wis- 
dom of the ancient philosophers and the great doctors of the 
church.t Hence the works of St, Thomas may be compared 
to a grand armory where matchless weapons for battling against 
the errors not only of past ages but also of all future times may 
be found. 

That such as revolted against sound reason and the authority 
of the Catholic Church during the sixteenth century scornfully 
rejected the philosophy of St. Thomas need not surprise us; but 


* Encyclical “tern: Patris. 
+See 7he Life and Labors of St. Thomas of Agquin, by the Most Rev. Roger Bede Vaughan, 


PP. 554-819. 
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.that even Catholic philosophers despised this “ patrimony of an- 
‘cient wisdom,” * and founded unstable philosophical systems of 


their own, is both surprising and greatly to be deplored. 

It is amatter of great consolation to all lovers of true philo- 
sophy to witness nowadays among Catholics signs of a general 
return to the genuine philosophy of St. Thomas. The iamenta- 
ble confusion of ideas brought about by false modern philoso- 
phical speculation has, no duubt, greatly contributed to call forth 
an energetic reaction in favor of the true philosophy. Among the 
many able defenders of St. Thomas who appeared of late years 
may be mentioned+ Bourquard and Grand-Claude, in France ; 
Balmes, in Spain; Clemens, Kleutgen, Plassmann, Jungmann, 
Haffner, and others, in Germany; and Sanseverino, Liberatore, 
Tongiorgi, Taparelli, De Crescenzio, Audisio, Zigliara, and others, 
in Italy. 

Besides, the Holy See has of late repeatedly and most decid- 
edly declared its approval of the Catholic philosophy of the 
middle ages. Thus, for instance, has Pius IX.t defended the 
‘old school” and its illustrious teachers, and solemnly condemned 
in the famous Syllabus of December 8, 1864, No. 13, the opinion 


that the philosophical method and principles which the scholas- 


tic teachers applied to the cultivation of theology were no long- 
er in accordance with the necessities of our times and the pro- 
gress of sciences. Finally, Leo XIII., August 4, 1879, by the 
Encyclical terni Patris, most earnestly entreated all Catholic 
bishops to revive and propagate the philosophy of St. Thomas, 
whom His Holiness, moreover, § August 4, 1880, solemnly declar- 
ed the patron saint of Catholic universities, academies, lyceums, 
and schools. 


IV. 


Are, then, Catholic philosophers to ignore modern scientific 
discoveries and to return simply to the dicta of St. Thomas? 
By no means. It always was the aim of true Catholic philosophy 
to welcome truth, no matter by whom first discovered ; and to re- 
ject false or incorrect views, no matter by what great authorities 
held or defended. Cardinal Zigliara, one of the twocardinals to 
whom Leo XIII., November 21, 1880, entrusted the direction of 
the Roman Academy of St. Thomas, has well expressed the proper 


* Encyclical 4terni Patris. 

+See Dr, Albert Stoeckl, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie, Mainz, 1870, pp. 836-51. 
} Littere Tuas libenter, addressed to the Archbishop of Munich, December 21, 1863. 

§ Littere Cum hoc. 
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attitude of a Catholic philosopher towards the authority of the 

great teacher by saying of himself in the preface to his Summa 

Philosophica in Usum Scholarum: “\ follow the footsteps of St. 

Thomas in such a manner that I nevertheless do not submit to his 

mere authority but to well-founded reason. Although I am most 

devoted to the doctrines of the Angelic Doctor, I do not there- 

fore think either nothing or little of more recent teachers; for 1 

gladly accept truth by whomsoever it may be proposed, as I refute 

openly and without respect of persons whatever seems erroneous 

to me.” This, then, is the attitude which Catholic philosophers 

are to assume towards both St. Thomas and the more recent 
philosophers. Hence it has been truly remarked by a recent 
writer:* “As it is untruthful to say that St. Thomas has 
only reproduced the ancient Aristotle, so is it false to affirm 

that a mere reproduction of the (to us) ancient St. Thomas is 
desired. What is intended is the restoration of a live Thom- 

ism, of a live, fruitful combination of his philosophy with the re- 
sults of modern thought and modern scientific methods.” To 
this the Supreme Pontiff expressly calls attentiont by saying 
that it is not his intention to impugn those learned and ingenious 
men who devote their diligence and erudition and the wealth of 
new discoveries to the development of true philosophy. Hence 
Leo XIII. also most decidedly repudiates the idea that the re- 
vival of the scholastic philosophy would be an obstacle to the 
prozress and increase of natural sciences. On the contrary, 
as His Holiness explains, the scholastic philosophy is in full har- 
mony wigh the progress of natural sciences, its fundamental prin- 
ciple being that the human intelligence is to proceed from things 
perceived by the senses to the higher knowledge of things spir- 
itual. Hence the scholastics always held “ that nothing is more 

useful to a philosopher than to diligently investigate the myste- 

ries of nature.” Therefore also, as the Holy Father observes, 
many prominent teachers of natural sciences plainly and pub-: 
licly testify that there exists no real conflict whatever between 

the certain and generally admitted conclusions of modern natu- 
ral philosophy and -the philosophical, principles of the scholas- 

tics. 

What the Supreme Pontiff, then, expects of all truly Ca- 
tholic philosophers is simply this: to take the leading, undoubt- 
edly true principles of the philosophy of St.. Thomas for the 
* Die Philosophie und Cultur der Neuzeit, und die Philosophie des h. Thomas, Koeln, 1887, 


Pp. 17. 
+ Encyclical tern? Patris, 
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solid foundation on which all their philosophical speculations 

are to rest, and to develop those principles as far as the pro- 

gress of modern sciences may reader, such development desirable 

or possible. JOHN GMEINER. 
St, THomas’ Seminary, ST. PAUL, MINN, 





THE EMERSONIAN CREED.* 


IN one sense of the word, and that the most legitimate, the 
late Mr. Emerson cannot be seriously considered as a teacher 
either of the world or of any portion of it. Yet, as he in- 


fluenced and perhaps still influences many minds, it may be worth 


while to inquire what were the doctrines which he taught, and 
why they obtained so ready an audience. 

One of the prominent features of his doctrine, his toleration 
of inconsistency, may be indicated by the favorite cry of the 


‘day, No bigotry! This is an age of liberalism and large- 


mindedness. Every man shall build his own church and form 
his own opinions, and the more loosely he forms them the more 
enlightened shall he be thought. The word bigot is now used, 


‘im many quarters, to denote not only the blind, unreasoning 
fanatic, but every one who presumes to hold firm and settled 


convictions. To be large-minded we must believe nothing too 
absolutely. We must not be uncompromising. We, must be 


prepared, while holding a proposition, to admit its contradic- 


tory. While we incline to the theory that four and four make 
eight, we must treat with respect the opinion of our brother 
that they make nine. However right we may be in our prin- 


ciples, we shall be bigoted if we think others wrong who op- 
‘ pose us. The liberal man, as represented by Mr. Emerson and 


others, thinks every one, always excepting a bigot, may be right. 
He rejects the worn-out axiom that nothing can both be and 
not be. He is higher than the philosophers of natural reason, 
and infinitely above the believers in revelation. He is content- 
ed to dwell in the midst of contradictions. He is willing to 
reject to-day what he upheld yesterday, equally ready to change 
again to-morrow, and he will not shrink nor apologize if he 
feel himself called upon to embrace, abjure, and blaspheme 


* A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson, By James Elliot Cabot. Two vols. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, . 
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the same doctrine, all in the space of twenty-four hours. 
Nothing is fixed. What is true to-day may be false to-morrow. 
Let us yield ourselves to our destiny, sacrificing every moment 
what we held certain toa new wave of doubt. This is large- 
mindedness according to the new creed, For, as Mr. Emer 
son tells us, a foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds, despised by great souls, and respected only by small 
statesmen, philosophers, and divines. What though in our 
metaphysics we may have denied the personality of God; yet, 
when we experience the devout motions of the soul, let us 
sacrifice our theory and abandon ourselves to them, though 
they invest the Deity with shape and color. Let us speak what 
we think to-day, careless though it contradict everything we said 
yesterday.* 

And in another place he says: 

‘‘He in whom the love of truth predominates will keep himself aloof 
from all moorings and afloat. He will abstain from dogmatism, and recog- 
nize all the opposite negations, between which, as walls, his being is swung. 
He submits to the inconvenience of suspense and imperfect opinion, but he 
is a candidate for truth, as the other is not, and respects the highest law of 
his being.” ¢ 

Now, how much of this teaching can a sound judgment 
approve? Certainly we should all desire intellectual advance- 
ment and growth. A man never, in this world, knows so 
much that he cannot know a great deal more. But growth is 
gain, not loss. It will not be said that I am growing in intel- 
lectual stature if every time that I acquire a new truth I lose 
an old one. The human mind is not like a tube, which loses 
at one end while we insert at the other. Still less can we 
term it growth, if the principle we admit to-day be directly 
opposed to that which we held yesterday. But to add one 
fact to another, and to expand the knowledge we already pos- 
sess—this is growth. 

It may be urged here that the human mind is limited, that 
an idea is but an inadequate representation of its object, and 
that it is consequently impossible to avoid contradictoriness 
in expression. All this is true within bounds. As we view the 
same object under different aspects, we may express ourselves 
in language which sounds at first hearing contradictory. But 
this is no reason for abstaining from dogmatism. A definition 
is true within its limits, though it be not complete according 
to its object; it is correct, though partial; and our various rep- 


* Self-Reliance,” Zssays, pp. 46, 47. + ‘‘ Intellect,” Zssays, pp. 280-281, 
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resentations of an object are not contrary, though diverse. We 
, need not, therefore, abandon all attempts at consistency. We 
“need not, like Mr. Emerson, refuse all settled convictions, and 
permit all conflicting opinions to play backwards and forwards 
through the soul, holding nothing too firmly, lest, by retaining 
an old dogma, we should forfeit a new inspiration. The hu- 
man mind is limited, but it is not so narrow as this; it is capable 
of receiving more than one fact at a time. We need not 
exclude a fresh light because it does not, at first sight, blend 
with an old one; but neither need we resign ourselves entirely 
to a state of “suspense and imperfect opinion.” Our labor must 
rather be to adjust and to harmonize, to complete one represen- 
tation by the aid of another, and so gain a more perfect know- 
ledge of the whole. Far from renouncing dogmatism, we shall 
thus increase the number of. our dogmas, and, not satisfied 
with recognizing the “opposite negations,” we shall rejoice 
“in fuller and more numerous affirmations. 

By all this I do not mean to imply that our opinions must never 
alter. Some there are who pride themselves on never changing 
their minds. So much the worse for them. Would it have 
been well had St. Paul, for example, adhered to such a rule? 
We cannot sacrifice our souls to preserve outward consistency. 
But to surrender one conviction to another. is not to abandon 
all conviction whatsoever. We do not resign all hope of ob- 
taining certainty because we were once deceived. Facts are not 
destroyed by our misapprehension ; they still exist, and may be 
found the second time if we missed them the first. But if no 
number of changes will bring us finally to our journey’s end, of 
what avail is it to change at all? Truth is not to be found 
in contradiction, and as it is one, not many, so the mind which 
apprehends it must be fixed, not variable. 

Emerson hated dogmatism because he thought it slavery. 

“ Honor him,” he says, “ whose life is perpetual victory ; him who, by 
sympathy with the invisible and real, finds support in labor instead of 
praise ; who does not shine, and would rather not. With eyes open he 
makes choice of virtue which outrages the virtuous; of religion which 
churches stop their discord to burn and exterminate ; for the highest virtue 
is always against the law.” * 


These words will serve to indicate the second great prin- 
ciple of his teaching, viz., that man must be nonconformist. 
Freedom, which is the birthright of all men, is inconsistent with 
any common law of faith or morals. I lose my individual judg- 

* ‘* Worship,” Conduct of Life, p. 192. : 
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ment by believing what others believe; I pervert my individual 
nature by obeying the iaws of other men. One church is not 
large enough for two persons. If we all hold the same opinion 
we shall all be wrong. If we contradict each other we shall all 
be right. You may call that tree an oak. Very good! But if, 
by the law of my nature, [ am disposed to call it an ash, shall-I 
distort my individuality by obedience to your regulations ? 

Evidently, then, if we follow Emerson, each man is solitary, 
entire, and irresponsible. But as he is nothing if not a complete 
exemplar of his creed, we must not be surprised when we find, on 
examining his doctrine elsewhere, that he considers each of us to 
be, not a whole, but a fraction. He calls himself a disciple of Par- 
menides, who was a believer in the absolute oneness of the 
world. All things are one, and we singly must confess ourselves 
to be mere fragments. Those individual rights which Emerson 
defends so jealously belong to us in virtue of our being portions 
of one immeasurable whole. By the Christian teaching, also, 
we are from God and in God; but we are from him, not 
in the sense of emanating from his essence, but in the sense of 
receiving our being by an act of his omnipotence; we are in 
him, not as parts ina whole, but as distinct though limited be- 
ings surrounded by his immensity. 

“We live,” says Emerson, “in succession, in division, in parts, in 
particles. Meantime within man is the soul of the whole; the wise si- 
lence ; the universal beauty, to which every part and particle is equally 
related ; the eternal One.” * 

And in poetry he expresses himself thus : 


“ Onward and on, the eternal Pan, 
s Who layeth the world’s incessant plan, 
Halteth never in one shape, 
But for ever doth escape, 
Like wave or flame, into new forms 
Of gem and air, of plants and worms.” ¢ 


But is that independence of everything held in common jus- 
tified by the discovery that we are all one? Does the Eternal 
Whole not only detach itself into separate parts, but shall those 
parts attest their identity by agreeing in nothing? The founda- 
tions of morality are destroyed by such a doctrine, for they rest 
on the sense of individual responsibility, which cannot exist un- 
less we are each of us entire. I do not mean to say that to ful- 
fil the moral law we must be capable of attaining our end alone 
and unaided. But, whatever help we may receive, we must be 

* “ The Over-Soul,” Essays, pp. 220, 221. + “‘ Woodnotes,” p. 67. ; 
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answerable for it and for everything else, as distinct personali- 
ties, not as portions of universal being. A mob is proverbially 
foolish and wicked, not because the men who compose it are 
bad, but because each one, feeling himself to be but a fraction, 
is not controlled by his personal conscience. In like manner 
Emerson’s doctrine destroys our personality, and with it our 
conscience. Vehemently as he has protested against church and 
creed, which encroach on the rights of each man to judge all 
things for himself, his own teaching is far more destructive of 
the dignity of the individual than any church or creed has yet 
proved. He thinks to ennoble humanity without degrading its 
Maker, but he lowers both. Beginning, as he professes to do, 
by setting us free from objective truth and from an unchange- 
able law, he ends by stripping us of our private worth and urg- 
ing each separate existence into that which is universal. He 
forbids us to aim at our own good, and commands us to seek 
that which is general. How different that religion which tells 
us that, as truth is one, so must we all share the same faith; that, 
as God is one, so must we all obey the same law: but that we 
are at the same time so distinct in our interests and so sacred in 
our individuality that, for the sake of millions of men, we may 
not tarnish our soul with the slightest blemish. 

Emerson despised conformity. But is the marble abased 
when it is conformed to the mind of the artist and becomes an 
exquisite statue? Is it base to conform to that which is higher 
than ourselves? Only in some of his works, such as the essay 
on heroism, and the lecture entitled ‘‘ Man the Refo: mer,” 
where he rises to his highest strain, does Emerson indicate the 
circumstances in which alone conformity becomes disgracelfyl. 
His spirit, we must ail acknowledge, was lofty and generous ; 
and he displays it in these essays, wherein he vindicates the un- 
deniable rights of the individual and his privilege to refuse to 
. conform to the lower standards of life. Had he been more care- 
-ful to distinguish between true and false independence of mind, 
the world would have profited by his nobleness without being 
led astray by his errors. 

He claims for each man the right of refusing to be base be- 
cause others are base. He examines the different - professions 
of which a man is compelled to make his choice when starting 
in life. He shows how they are, to a great extent, founded on 
maxims of selfishness so complete that they must be termed dis- 
honest. There seems no place left for the man who is not will- 
ing to sacrifice his principles in the ordinary routine of life. 
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Here there can be no difficulty in agreeing with him, if we bear 
in mind that he is saying nothing new, but translating into his 
own dialect the teaching of Christianity ever since it has been 
in the world. 

He says, for instance, of commerce, that its employments, 
while 

“Not intrinsically unfit for a man or less genial to his faculties, are 
now in their general course so vitiated by derelictions and abuses at which 
all connive that it requires more vigor and resources than can be expect- 
ed of every young man to right himself in them; he is lost in them, he 
cannot move hand or foot inthem. Has he genius and virtue? The less 
does he find them fit for him to grow in, and if he would thrive in them 
he must sacrifice all the brilliant dreams of boyhood and youth as dreams; 
he must forget the prayers of his childhood, and must take on him the 
harness of routine and obsequiousness,” * 

He goes on to say how we are all drawn to be partakers in 
this system of greed and dishonesty. We all deny any share in’ 
its origin, we all secretly blush at its principles; but we all, 
nevertheless, yield to the exigencies of daily life, adopt the low 
maxims of trade, and sacrifice our integrity for wealth and 
position. 

Words like these, written for America, find application 
readily enough in England and the modern world at large. 
Men who call themselves practical may treat such ethereal no- 
tions with contempt. What will they say to the idea of a system 
of trade dictated by “the higher sentiments of human nature” 
or by “the sentiments of love and heroism”? Society, they will 
reply, would instantly fall into dissolution and chaos. Their 
doctrine is, Look to yourself; be sharp and prudent; above all 
things eschew extravagant ideals, if you aspire to pleasant quar- 
ters in this comfortable planet! And their doctrine has been 
acknowledged for so many years that it is now considered to 
possess the field, from which all other opinions are excluded. 
While a man may with impunity question the truths of revela- 
tion, the teaching of saints and sages, a single word against 
the mottoes of worldly wisdom may suffice to ruin the offender’s 
social authority. 

Children are taught from their infancy that, if they are to be 
useful citizens, they must shun with equal care the lower forms 
of vice and the higher forms of virtue. What wonder that 
heroism seldom reaches its full stature? All are not noble 
enough to resist scorn. Ridicule, the severest of weapons, is’ 
too frequently handled by those who have no right to use it; 

#*' Man the Reformer,” Miscellanies, p. 188, 
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for their own views of life are in principle false, and therefore 
essentially ridiculous. The true only is the beautiful, and what 
is beautiful can never be laughed to scorn except by fools. But, 
in the words of Emerson: 

“The heroic cannot be the common, northe common the heroic. Yet 
we have the weakness to expect the sympathy of people in those actions 
whose excellence is that they outrun sympathy and appeal to a tardy jus- 
tice.” * 

It is part of the tragedy of life that the great, in this world, 
must be judged by their inferiors. But many who might 
achieve some degree of greatness have not the courage to ac- 
cept their destiny and defy the mob; to say with Emerson: 

“ Good-by, proud world; I’m going home. 
Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine. 
Long through the weary crowds I roam ; 

A river-ark on the ocean brine, 
Long I’ve been tossed like the driven foam; 
But now, proud world, I’m going home. 


“ Good-by to Flattery’s fawning face; 
To Grandeur with his wise grimace ; 
To upstart Wealth’s averted eye; 
To supple Office, low and high ; 
To crowded halls, to court and street, 
To frozen hearts and hasting feet, 
To those who go and those who come— 
Good-by, proud world; I’m going home.” t¢ 

They have not strength for this, so they yield to the 
general cry, adopt the common principles, and sink to the 
level of their contemporaries. If men knew the secret of writ- 
ing biographies, it would not be necessary for them to have 
moved in times of great commotion to make their lives of inte- 
rest. Rightly described, the commonest may so abound in the 
tragic element as to satisfy the highest demands of poetry and 
truth. 

Of course the world suffers for its maxims. Mediocrity is its 
standard, therefore it is made up of mediocre men. There is 
little room in its busy circles for the generous and lofty-mind- 
ed. It points exultingly to the disaster in which heroic strug- 
gles to attain and realize anideal have so often ended. But the 
disaster resulted, not from attempting to reach it, but from fail- 
ing to do so. And how often is the failure due to want of co- 
aperation on the part of those whose strength would have con- 
tributed to success? 

* “Heroism,” Zssays, p, 213. 4 Poems,” p. 41. 
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So far, then, we may accept what Emerson lays down for 
our guidance. But he goes beyond reason, he falls into excess, 
by declaring that, if a man is satisfied of his own goodness, he 
may set himself above the. laws of morality. He tells us, for 
instance, that, though the ordinary citizen may think himself 
bound in justice to acquit himself, before all things, of his pe« 
cuniary debts, the man of exalted genius and virtue may have 
different principles, and may feel bound rather to spend himself 
on intellectual work for the benefit of mankind than on such 
paltry duties as the satisfying of his creditors.* Here he 
appears not to perceive the difference between bending to 
the low usages of a society which is beneath us and sub- 
mitting to a law which is above us. He seems to overlook the 
possible existence of a divinely instituted authority for the guid- 
ance of mankind, and to forget that, if such an authority exist, by 
accepting it we conform ourselves, not to each other, but to 
God. His zeal against churches and creeds is due, in great 
part, to his distaste for everything fixed and objective. ‘“ How 
contracted,” he would say, “does an infinite truth appear when 
expressed in the form of a dogma; how poor are the words of 
external teachers in comparison with the inward revelation of 
the spirit! How, then, shall a thinking man remain within the 
narrow bounds of a sect? The highest religion is hidden and 
unspeakable, secret between the soul and God. It is only by 
the vague contemplation of the solitary spirit that we approach 
those eternal truths which are lowered when we attempt to 
define them. How, then, shall we be other than nonconfor- 
mists?” 

It is undoubtedly true that by refusing definitions we escape a 
sense of limitation which we experience in submitting ourselves to 
dogmatic teaching. But this sense of limitation arises, not from 
the narrowness of the doctrine, but from our own bounded pow- 
ersof comprehension. So long as we content ourselves with mere 
speculation, so long as we are satisfied to wander to and fro in 
an atmosphere of intellectual twilight, so long we avoid, to a 
great extent, the feeling of our own weakness. It is in attempt- 
ing to grasp a proposition on subjects beyond our full comprehen- 
sion that we become conscious of our own deficiencies. Content 
yourself with a surmise as to the existence of God, indulge in 
barren speculation as to his nature and attributes, and there 
is no principle to be grasped and retained, your understanding 


* ** Circles,” Essays, p. 259. 
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is not tested, and you rejoice in a sense of endless capability. 
But place before yourself the established dogma of the existence 
of an Infinite God, and in striving to comprehend it you feel 
your own infirmity and learn how narrow is the human intel- 
lect. Here is the secret cause of the love of speculation, and the 
distaste for objective truth and external authority. So long as 
we remain within the narrow circle of our own ideas our capa- 
city seems boundless; only by looking out of ourselves can we 
learn how small we are. But it is from this humiliation that Em- 
erson desires to preserve us. He allows us rather to sacrifice 
all certain knowledge on the most vital truths than, by accepting 
it in an absolute form, to become conscious of our limited ca- 
pacities. Speaking of the heathen mythology and the legend of 
Prometheus, he says: 

“ But where it departs from the Calvinistic Christianity, and exhibits 
him [Prometheus] as the defier of Jove, it represents a state of mind which 
readily appears where the doctrine of theism is taught in a crude, objective 
form, and which seems the self-defence of man-against this untruth—name- 
ly, a discontent with the believed fact that God exists, and a feeling that the 
obligation of reverence is onerous.” * 

What does he express in these words, if not his determined 
rejection of any principle that involves intellectual submission? 
What does he teach us, if not to prefer the sweets of solitary in- 
dependence to the yoke of religion and of truth? 

The authority of revelation being thus swept away and uni- 
versal reason set at naught, Emerson leaves as our sole guide 
the impulses that arise within us, our spontaneous promptings. 
He has taught us the value of inconsistency and nonconformity ; 
he now raises the standard of spontaneity and impulse : 

“ What,” he asks, “is the nature and power of that science-baffling 
star, without parallax, without calculable elements, which shoots a ray of 
beauty even into trivial and impure actions, if the least mark of indepen- 
dence appear? Theinquiry leads us to that source, at once the essence 
of genius, of virtue, and of life, which we call spontaneity or instinct.” t 

The golden rule, “ Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,” 
is to be rejected henceforward, Those principles which have 
been held from the beginning of the world, which have been 
searched through by the labor of generations and enlightened 
by the wisdom of centuries, have prima facie not more claim on 
our respect, scarcely as much, as the shining new theories just 
hatched in the brains of a school-boy. 

It is true enough that age alone does not confer value. There 

# “History,” Assays, p. 27. pet Self-Reliance,” Essays, p. 52. 
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is such a thing as growing old in iniquity ; there are hoary vil- 
lains as well as hoary saints. And there are institutions, erected 
for a temporary purpose, which lose their justification when that 
purpose is accomplished. But there are certain truths which 
never alter. Emerson talksso constantly of the Infinite and the 
Eternal that it seems strange he should have forgotten that 
what is eternal must be rather old. Spontaneity, urged to the 
extreme to which he drives it, will make truth as changeable as 
a weathercock, and the moral law as brittle as the tables on 
which the Ten Commandments were written. It would appear 
that the facts are to be shaped to the mind, not the mind to the 
facts, and that the Divinity itself is to be subjected to the freaks 
- of the imagination. 

Of course it may be urged, in behalf of our yielding to the 
guidance of impulse, that the inspirations of genius are for the 
most’ part spontaneous. We must not be blind to those brilliant 
flashes that seem to arise suddenly, in the midst of darkness, and 
cast a new ray of light over the world. The man of arithmetic and 
logic, “ the teasing ergoteur,” as Mr. Morley, in his French fashion, 
calls him, is always to be relied on for his facts; but the genius, 
which refuses rules and reasons, will sometimes clear in an in- 
stant the mist which no number of syllogisms will dissolve. But 
this is by forestalling, not by contradicting, reason. We can 
. perceive much more rapidly than we can conclude; and we 
sometimes seem to oppose the rules of logic, merely because we 
have travelled by ashorter road. But even our intellectual pro- 
phets may be overrated. Genius is frequently one-sided. Like 
a flash of lightning it illuminesa subject, but often only in one 
limited portion. A man is born with a keen perception for cer- 
tain relations. Contemplating an object from his point of view, 
he casts so keen a light on one particular side that the object 
seems changed in all its bearings, and it appears as though the 
belief of centuries had been without foundation.. But in a little 
while another seer arises, of directly opposite perceptions. In 
his turn he examines the doctrine from his own vantage-ground, 
enlightens it in a contrary direction, and it seems as though we 
should have to yield to this new master, as we surrendered to 
his predecessor. But years pass by and still the original dogma 
remains. Again and again it seemed to totter under the blows 
aimed at it by philosophers and poets ; but poets and philosophers 
all have passed away, while it stands firm as ever. Why is this? 
Were the inspirations of genius but the dreams of fools? No; _ 
but the mind of man is limited and his sight is weak. The words 
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eur great men spoke contained truth, but only a partial truth; 
what we took for an illumination was indeed a ray of light, but . 
it fellon one side only. Then age does its work. The lights are 
adjusted, and everything is relegated to its proper place. We 
can now contemplate the whole with its parts properly balanced. 
How much error and confusion should we be saved if, before 
attacking an old established doctrine, we made quite sure that 
we had examined it in all directions, and not on the side facing 
ourselves only ! 

People who are merely clever sometimes spend their lives in 
doubts and questionings. If they were rather more clever they 
would see deeper and be satisfied. If they were rather less 
clever they would profit by the wisdom of others as well as their 
own. I cannot help surmising that mankind might be divided 
into three layers. Uppermost is the humble, contented portion 
ofthe community, which believes because it sees no reason to 
doubt. Deepest of all are those who may have met with a hun- 
dred difficulties, but have also solved those difficulties, so far at 
‘least as they are of vital interest, either singly or by means of 
some general principle. Between these two classes we have a 
very restless set of men. They call those in the former division 
ignorant fools; those in the latter, antiquated, dogmatic pedants ; 
and they consider both fools and pedants in a state of degrading 
slavery. For themselves, they are free, but rather nomadic. 
They never hold the same opinion for any length of time. They 
contradict one day what they said another. They love questions ; 
they hateanswers. They always drop one truth in laying hold of 
another. They attack everything and remedy nothing. Altogether 
our best wish for them is, either more brains or more_docility. 

As regards Mr. Emerson, it is clear that he was extremely 
well satisfied with this world, with human nature, and with his 
own doctrines. No one will deny the simplicity and frugality of 
his habits, but he had, at the same time, a lively appreciation of 
all the comforts of civilization. He was of a placid, amiable dis- 
position ; life ran smoothly with him, and he enjoyed it. Boats, 
telegrams, steam-engines, newspapers, canals—all were to his 
taste. He had a further source of contentment in his opinion of 
human nature. What wonder that he should have had faith in 
it, since he considered it divine? In plain language, he thought 
that, if we yielded ourselves entirely to our own natural impulses, 
we should all be perfect. 

“Our moral nature,” he says, “is vitiated by any interference 


"of our will.” * And again: “ The less we have to do with our 
* ‘* Spiritual Saws,” Essays, p. 107. 
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sins the better. _ No man can afford to waste his moments in 
compunctions,” * : 

Why, then, should not thieves and murderers follow their in- 
stincts? Are they not also acts of the Godhead to which no man 
is entitled tosay nay? Humanity, abandoned to itself, is perfect ; 
and we must be satisfied with it, for we shall get nothing better 
outside. We are fractions of the Divinity, and, as one part of. 
the Divinity cannot be better than another, we shall find as 
good in ourselves as we can get anywhere else. The kingdom 
of heaven is within us by reason of our own celestial nature, not 
in the Christian sense of union with a God who is above us. 

All this is flattering to the passion of self-love; but I doubt 
whether it will satisfy the loftier cravings of the spirit. If Il can 
reach nothing higher than myself, to what purpose are the wings 
with which I fancied I was endowed? I long to fly, but whither ? 
The heaven above isa dream of the past. My heaven, I now learn, 
is within myself. 1 never found it so before. Inmy most selfish 
moments | have ever longed for something more than self. Par- 
adise is not at all the paradise I hoped for; but if it be so, let 
me sit where | am and die, for in striving soward there is nothing 
to be gained. 

Are these Emerson’s denenumactne teaching he propounded 
to the world with so much satisfaction? His admirers may 
charge me with misunderstanding him, and with having 
been. misled as to his principles by what is paradoxical in his: 
style ; but, allowing for exaggeration in expression, if he did not 
mean what I have here attributed to him, what, then, did he 
mean? It seems to me, nothing at-all. His writings tend tothe 
subversion of objective religion, and to the setting up in its place 
the divinity of nature and of man, And if man be divine what 
can he seek beyond himself? Vague, undefined, and unsatisfac- 
tory as may be this teaching, it is the sum of what he offers in. 
exchange for the truths of revelation. It may be urged that we 
are justified in pulling down what is false, though we may not 
be able to erect in its place what is true.. This may be just,. 
but our complaint against Emerson is, that he attacked objective 
doctrine in itself, not troubling himself much whether it were 
true or false, and, thus confining himself to negative teaching, 
excluded man from positive truth. 

How long will'his disciples be contented with a master who 
leaves them in suspense on the most vital subjects, and seems to 
raise questions in order to leave them unanswered? Indeed,,. 


were we to omit from a summary of Emerson's teaching the. 
* ““Swedenborg,” Representative Men, p. 258. 
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questions he has asked and not answered, the volume would be 
so attenuated that it would altogether escape the eye of the public. 

This is the age of conundrums and acrostics. The more hum- 
ble-minded are satisfied with those to be found weekly in one of 
the fashionable papers, with those artful puzzles by means of 
which we obtain alittle easy instruction in drawing-room politics. 
But there are others, of more aspiring nature, who claim their 
share of riddles; therefore for them the great questions of eter- 
nity are clothed in fancy garb, and philosophers vie with each 
Other as to who shall put the awful inquiries of the existence of 
God and the immortality of the soul in the most problematic form. 

Unhappily the two classes of riddle are analogous only as 
to the question; in the answer they are no longer parallel. 
You may vex your brain over a puzzle in a society paper, but 
you know that an answer is forthcoming; your darkness need 
only last a week. But the philosophers are generally so enam- 
ored of their question that they think better to leave it without 
an answer. They propound the difficulty, and there they leave 
us. They entice us into a labyrinth, and know nothing them- 
selves of the way out again. Clue they have none. 

When children play blind-man’s buff one of them is placed 
in the centre with his eyes bandaged; he turns around till he 
has lost his bearings, then catches whom he can. This game has 
its intellectual counterpart. If you wish to join the band of re- 
ligious inquirers at the present day, you must first shut your 
eyes to the light of human experience and natural reason, and 
to the brightness of revelation; next cast yourself into a 
whirlpool of speculation until your mind becomes giddy; then 
begin your game and catch what truth you can. 

Is not this due to forgetfulness of the danger that lurks in 
vertigo? Let us not stare cvera precipice till we are tempted 
to throw ourselves down! Any subject may be urged to the 
incomprehensible. We might go mad in attempting to divine 
the essence of a primrose; how much more if we attempt to 
comprehend what is infinite, being ourselves finite! As is the 
compass of our mind, so much and no more can we understand. 
But we need not be dismayed. In spite of our limitations there 
is more to be learned than we can achieve in a lifetime. 

I have now touched on one or two of Emerson’s leading 
characteristics, and we may fairly ask, What was the secret of his 
popularity? Not his style of writing; for, though it may be fre- 
quently well adapted to his thoughts, and pleasing by its quaint- 
ness, it is too often tedious and involved, sometimes quite laugh- 
able in its oddity. He is the author of many ingenious, bright, 
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and lofty passages—witness some of the English sketches, the 
essay on “ Heroism,” the lectures entitled “ Man the Reformer ” 
and the “Conservative ”—but, for the most part, his language is 
unnatural and his thought indistinct. However, reasons there 
must undoubtedly be for the influence he has exercised. He. 
was generous and stimulating; he held up to scorn the false in- 
stitutions of society, and strove tofree men from the slavery of 
base conventionalities. His writings are suggestive, and awake 
in the reader a sense of power and freedom. But does he not 
chiefly owe his position to the fact that he represented rather 
than formed contemporary opinion by giving free expression to 
the craving of the age for complete emancipation from all intel- 
lectual subjection? Last of all, I cannot help suspecting that 
there is a secret attraction in his vagueness, and that, translated 
into plain English, his ideas would not have commanded so large 
an audience, . 

I have spoken of the creed of Emerson, but it is rather nega- 
tive than positive. It very absolutely contradicts the Apostles’ 
Creed, but gives us little in its.place. It sweeps away the old 
faith and the old law, and heeds us not when we cry out for 
something instead. It casts a veil in front of our eyes and a 
mist overthe sun. Yet, such as it is, there are not wanting dis- 
ciples and advocates of Emerson; nor will be, so long as there 
are men who prefer twilight to sunshine, dreams to waking, and 
doubt to certainty. MAUDE PETRE. , 





FROM THE ENCHEIRIDION OF EPICTETUS. 
({ROLLESTON’S TRANSLATION.) 


WE are but sailors on an unknown sea, 
Who furl their weary sails a little while 
To seek sweet water on some pleasant isle 

Where many curious shells and fair flowers be; 
With eager grasp we seize them one by one, 
Then cast thém all away—our errand done— 

When sounds the Master’s summons. Tho’ their name 
Be friend or wife or children, loose thy hand 
And look not back, but hasten to the strand, 

Lest, disobedient, thou be brought to shame ; 

And when day darkens and the shadows fall 
Stray not afar, but wait the Master’s call! 
M. B. M. 
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IN the case of Algernon Murphy there was nothing calami- 
tous except the sudden ending of a career which might have 
been brilliant. He lost in a few years much of that happiness 
which makes a common life endurable, and if he did not lose his 
soul it was because God’s mercy saved it; but under the circum- 
stances this was nearly miraculous, and I am convinced that, in 
following the curiously uncertain path which Mr. Murphy trod 
for a few years, often a soul ts lost. The losing of a soul is anidea 
which brings a smile to many a lip in our day. It is known to 
be an idea which causes mental suffering to Catholics, but not 
to certain scientists who know there are no souls to lose, and not 
to certain Protestants who know of no desert in which to lose 
them. Mr. Murphy was often willing to accept the conclusions 
of these parties, and, had he been acleverer or a less clever man, 
might to-day have been a Unitarian ora sceptic. But fate for- 
bade: fate, the nhandmaid of modern crankism, insisted on Mr. 
Murphy’s dying in the faith of his childhood, and Mr. Murphy 
obeyed fate with the docility of a pagan who hears the snip of 
the fatal scissors and knows all is over with him, Perhaps this 
is a light way of describing the death of my earliest friend, but 
let me assure you that the friendship died long before Mr. Mur- 
phy did, and I thought myself well rid of both when death took 
them. 

It was my first year in college that we met, I a solemn youth 
of nineteen and he a satirical baby five years younger. - The col- 
lege-bell had sent three score of boys tumbling into the campus 
on a bright morning in September. From the pump the crowd 
had rushed to the ball-ground, and he and I were left standing 
together, lonely strangers, not caring to drink, much drier than 
the pump in many ways, and given to discourse only when some 
violent questioner treated us as the boys treated the pump- 
handle. 

“You don’t care for ball?” I ventured to say. 

“ No,” said he, “ never cared for it. If it was cricket now!” 

“My name is Tom Hinchy,” said I; “ what’s yours?” 

* Algernon Murphy,” was the reply. I had no right to laugh 
at his name, though it had been Pizarro or Bohemond; but the 
combination tickled me. I remembered that I was in Canada, 
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where all things are English, even the Irish, and where an 
American, if he wdshes to get on at all, must tie the national bird 
in his woodshed, and, arrayed in tweed, straddle the British lion 
in public. 

“Do you know what you make me think of ?” said little 
Algernon Murphy, sidling up to me with an eye like Dean 
Swift's. 

‘‘No,” said I innocently ; “how should I?” 

“You look like Uriah Heep—Dickens’ Uriah Heep,” he re- 
plied maliciously. 

“ Well, | don’t know the man,” said I, for I had never read a 
novel in my life. He stared at me curiously after I had spoken. 

“Didn’t. you ever read David Copperfield,” said he, “ nor 
Little Dorrit, nor Oliver Twist, nor any of Dickens?” he added, 
as I shook my head at each name. ‘“ Well, you’re a queer duck. 
Brought up in the woods?” 

“No. Brought up in America, American America, which 
has no woods,” said I, nettled. 

“What do you mean by American America?” 

“What isn’t Canadian,” I replied tartly. 

- Algernon looked at the trees somewhat uneasily, and seemed 
on the point of settling into silence. 

“Perhaps,” said 1, “ you don’t know the country I speak of.” 

‘‘T read Dickens’ American Notes,” he replied saucily, “ which 
was enough for me. Come over here and sit down. There’s 
nothing else to do in this beastly hole.” 

“Ah! ha!” thought I, “Algernon is English in his adjectives 
also” ; and aloud I said, when we were seated in the shade of a 
fine pine grove that adorned the campus, “ Who is this Dickens 
you talk of?” 

‘“‘He’s the dickens,” replied Algernon. 

An hour’s quiet talk under the pines discovered to me that 
there were attractions in the child’s character. He was short 
and plump-limbed, with a fighting nose, a pair of watery eyes, 
and a vacant, very vacant face. It was a surprise to me that 
nature should have taken such liberties with his countenance 
after giving him a mind brimful of talent. For I had a theory 
then, and time has given it strength, that the great or clever soul 
must have a great and clever face, one that will in some light or 
other impress you pleasantly, Algernon’s face belonged by 
right to a'superficial, snarling cynic. And he made it plain that 


the cynical quality might easily be developed in him. But still, 


he was a child, generous in some degree, not simple or innocent, 
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however, as a boy at fourteen should be. He talked well, and 
had a very old head on his small shoulders, and it took but little. 
effort on the part of this old head to make me his most devoted 
slave. His extensive reading first attracted me. I do not think 
there was any well-known book in English literature which he 
did not know as a critic might know it. He was brought up in 
Garryowen, a place remarkable for its public library, and for 
some other public notorieties which only a Dead Sea could 
decently obliterate. In this library, labelled and exalted, were 
the poisons of every erratic mind the human race had suffered 
from since Arius, and the most undiluted filth dumped upon the 
earth since Juvenal—poisons and filth being generously distri- 
buted to the public for whose greater culture the. library had 
gathered and stored its extracts of diabolism. Algernon had 
read them all, with approval from superiors. 

“ But,” said I in astonishment, “there are many books unfit 
fur us to read—lying books, and indecent books, and books 
that are forbidden by the /udex.” 

“ What's the /ndex ?” said Algernon. I explained. “ Pshaw! 
we don’t hear of such things in Garryowen.” 

“ But your father and mother?” 

“They never bothered about what I read; and if they did 
sometimes look at a book, what did they know about it?” he 
replied wjth a sort of contempt. 

“And when you went to confession?’ I said in despair. 
He shrugged his shoulders and laughed, but did not answer 
the implied accusation. | was disappointed. The boy had lost 
his innocence thoroughly. 

“What do you think of this place?” he asked. 

“Itis very beautiful and peaceful, 1 think.” 

“Too much of a hole for my taste,” said he. : 

“Do they have such holes in Garryowen?” Lhinted. “ And if 
not, how was your taste formed by comparison ?” 

He looked at me with a sneering, laughing grimace. 

“Well,” he announced, “you haven't read much, Hinchy, 
but you can say things like a book. Do you really like this 
hole?” 

The college was not imposing or splendid, for poverty had 
laid the bricks and designed the decorations; The dormer 
windows had travelled, it might be, from a petit séminatre in 
Brittany, and settled dove-like on an American ‘rectangle. 
There was acurious but not unpleasant mingling of Bourbon 
tradition and the smartness of the Western Continent in win- 
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dows which opened inward, like those of an ancient castle, and 
windows which slid up and down on patent. pulleys and 
weights in the wall. But the air of peace was about the place, 
and the sweetness of simplicity; and if it was not grand, it was, 
as a Frenchman would say, touching. Certainly I liked it, and 
my liking was a bone of contention between Algernon and the 
Hon. John McIntyre. for a full year and a half. 

I am a peaceable man and a lover of the law of liberty. Al- 
gernon’s failings were pointed out by me gently without bitter- 
ness, and I[ was careful never to intrude too violently upon his 
prejudices. Not thus was it, however, with the Hon. John, who 
hailed from Rhode Island, where he had been a member of the 
legislature, and had been seized, at the age of thirty-five, with a 
desire to receive a classicaltraining. The first day of his ar- 
rival at college, seeing in me a want of practicality, as young 
Algernon had discovered a lack of literary stuffing, he had 
‘taken me under his protection. Algernon laughed at me and 
loaned me novels, while sound advice and much scolding were 
given me by the Hon. John, who had considerable humor in 
him, dipped in the honey of a delicious brogue. His first atten- 
tion to Algernon was an emphatic slap in the face for some im- 
pertinence; and when feeling had in time subsided, and the boy 
had come to see the justice of the slap, they joined hands in a 
sort of European friendship—that is, with a standing army in re- 
serve to strengthen their tempers. The manner in which the 
Hon. John demolished the household gods of Garryowen and 
the queer prejudices of Algérnon was purely political inits wrath 
and intensity. 

“Have you a father and mother?” he asked Murphy one day 
after listening to his crooked talk for some time. 

“ Both living,” said Algernon tersely. 

“ Was it they tot [taught] you these notions?” with that odd 
inflection peculiar to the people of Kerry. 

“ May be, and perhaps not,” sneered Murphy. 

“John McIntyre,” said I, “ don’t give your opinion of Alger- 
non’s parents. It’s not asked, and you’re not now on a Rhode 
Island stump pitching into the Puritans. This boy hasn’t much 
respect for his parents as it is, for they never read Dickens or 
Thackeray. Leave him what little respect he has.” 

“ Algernon,” said John, and the name, in his mouth, was the 
wickedest satire on Anglomania that ever struck the ear—‘* Al- 
gernon Murphy,” he repeated, witha stress of breath for the Hi- 
bernian term, “if you presint any more o’ your poisonous re- 
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marks in my company, I'll lay you on the table till the end o’ the 
session.” 

“Well, what do you ask them for?” said the boy hotly. 
“You and Hinchy may like this place, but I don’t, and I have 
the right to say so, haven’t 1?” 

“ Not on such grounds, sir, not on such grounds. You ought 
to be glad o’ the chance to live ina place. where your mind’ ll 
grow straight instead o’ crosswise. Here’s Hinchy has more 
grit in him than all the Algernons that ever ate potatiz with an 
English sauce. He likes it, and says it improves him. Don’t 
you need improvin’?” 

“You be—” but Algernon paused and then swallowed the 
adjective. 

“If you have any control over that boy,” said John to me 
afterwards, “you must use it for his good. You're spoilin’ 
him.” | 

“Not at all,” was my defence. ‘His only chance is to stay 
here for the full classical course, till his foolish ideas die for 
want of nourishment. I am trying to give him a love for the 
place, and to shake his prejudices one by one. Your way is 
only strengthening them.” . 

“Well, let me tell you,” said John McIntyre impressively, 
“that boy is already ruined, and will do big mischief in the 
world if he lives long enough.” 

Ot which I had no doubt, and tried the more to anchor him 
in a good harbor, as I knew the college to be. But where was 
the use of all my trying? In those days our professors were 
either men of the simplest necessary attainments or clever fel- 
lows muzzled by the old Bourbon tradition. Algernon despised 
them. When we entered the college portal no prisoner’s sepa- 
ration from the world could be more complete. It was rare to seea 
newspaper, for these were supposed to interfere with study, and 
the college library was sadly deficient. It had but one sen- 
sational volume, Rosemary, upon which Hon. John MclIntyre 
hung all his arguments with the unblushing eftrontery of a parti- 
san. He did not hesitate to declare when he gave the library’s 
dimensions, 6x1o, that if its contents could lodge in such parts 
of Algernon’s brain as were yet un-Voltaired and un-Gibboned, 
there was still hope for him. We finished our first year and 
began the second under the same conditions. Algernon was 
quietly cynical during his first quarter, avoiding his last year’s 
intimates successfully and treating John MclIntvre with eftec- 
tive scorn. A vacation in Garryowen had had a bad effect upon 
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him, but he seemed to have more mental balance than be- 
fore. 

It happened that he fell sick on the approach of the holidays, 
and could not get away from our kind attentions. I brought him 
apples and cakes, and Hon. John a batch of Rhode Island news- 
papers in which his great name was often mentioned in furious 
praise and blame. Algernon was slightly touched. 

“Thank you, fellows,” he said. “I’m glad 1 won’t try your 
kindness too long.” 

“What do you mean by that?” I asked. 

“T am going home at Christmas to stay. I’ve had enough of 
a saintly education, and I’m going back to the high-school that 
[ was such a fool to leave.” 

McIntyre began to whistle ‘‘ Garryowen,” and, not to hurt 
Algernon’s feelings by rough sayings, went out. I need not 
describe how long and earnestly I labored to keep the boy at 
the college. I never understood so well as after those vain 
efforts what a power to right is the mammon of iniquity. Had 
we cultured professors, elegant quarters, grand libraries, and 
aristocratic pupils, instead of a Spartan simplicity in our very 
vices, my arguments would have prevailed. I did not know 
then, as I now know, that I was fighting the sentiment not 
only of Garryowen but of Upper Canada, and even of all North 
America, in my effort to save Algernon from danger; that my op- 
ponents were the greatest minds of the day, and many of them 
virtuous. It was the innocence of youth and enthusiasm. Alger- 
non laughed at me, as usual, but said kindly and shrewdly: 

“What I am going to do they all do, Tom Hinchy, and you 
must change the world to turn me back. You'll try it, no 
doubt.” 

So Algernon Murphy went home to the high-school. 


, 


THE view from the big hill behind Garryowen showed a flat, 
dull plain covered with houses in one corner, and vast stretches 
of pine woods spreading out towards the sky. John McIntyre 
and | were crossing this hill in the month of August following 
Algernon’s return to the flesh-pots of Egypt—that is, the beautiful 
high-school—after his manna repast in the desert of the college. 
The ex-member from Rhode Island protested against spending 
any time in a backwoods village, but my interest in Algernon 
was strong enough to urge me out of our settled route of travel, 
and I ignored his protest. ; 

“Here,” said I, “isa chance for a statesman like you to see 
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the Canadian in his primitive wilderness, untainted by association 
with the savage American. I can study the development of 
Algernon, and make notes for the ambitious boys of all countries. 
He is an extreme case, but extremities are illustrations of the 
text, and if Christians wi// let their boys read everything, zw// 
educate them anyhow and anywhere, we must teach them the 
consequences.” 

Algernon welcomed us heartily, and promised to make our 
stay pleasant enough to suit even a Puritan legislator, and I 
think he succeeded. Garryowen was, however, suffering from 
the tyranny of thedress-coat. No one was anybody whodid not 
attend in society arrayed in the swallow-tail—an article of dress 
which had not only named every member of the Murphy family, 
but had directed the course of their entire lives. We felt that 
it was to direct ours during our stay in Garryowen. The Mur- 
phys were poor people, and had dinner at five o'clock, lunch at 
noon, tea at eight, and breakfast any time. So the dress-coat 
had decreed, and we ate accordingly four times a day, whereas 
we had been born and brought upon therule of three. Hon. John, 
as a legislator, took it as a matter of course, and 1, as a social 
student, on the principle which made Mr. Buckle eat caterpillars ; 
but when it came to wearing a dress-coat at the entertainments 
to which we were sometimes asked, we stood.on our Ameri- 
canism and declined the honor. 

Algernon treated us hospitably while we were with him. We 
were his curiosities, and he was ours. We had never seen life in 
a Canadian town, among the pro-British Irishmen who vegetated 
there and who fainted away at the mention of a shillalah, while the 
people of Garryowen gazed with interest on the traditional 
enemies of the queen, who scorned the glorious insignia of a 
dress-coat from pure patriotism. Algernon was not afraid of us. 
He really liked to let the Hon. John loose among a few fine old 
gentlemen who believed the world was run on British ideas. 
The girls thought us delightfully radical and original, and we 
were in request for croquet parties and the like. The canoe 
club gave us a supper on the strength of a swim-my [friend made 
on a wager, and we smoked brier-root pipes in the street, and 
grabbed our cane by the middle as they all did, you know, 
which made us quite popular from the contrast of such. conces- 
sions to our rampant Americanism on most occasions. 

Mr. Murphy was in love with us. I spoke to him only once 
concerning Algernon. 

‘| suppose you can see the boy is going to the devil,” I said 
to him, in as cool a tone as the warmth of the sentence permitted. 
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“You shock me! What do you mean?” hecried. “ Alger- 
non does not drink. He goes in the very best society. It’s 
his idea to take up a profession, and Mr. De Lisle encourages 
him.” 

“1 don’t mean that, Mr. Murphy, but the boy is losing his 
faith among these people.” 

Mr. Murphy could not understand this at all. No one of his 
family had ever been guilty of such a thing, and why should 
Algernon do what his relatives had never done? Then these 
people were of the most excellent sort, and if the boy lost his 
head or his faith or anything else among them it would be his 
own fault, not theirs. Mr. Murphy was a very hopeless case. 
| turned to Mrs. Murphy, who played on the piano in a way 
that would bring tearsto any eye. She was even more hope- 
less. A professional career for Algernon formed the best part 
of her dreaming, and her chief thought of his career in the high- 
school and the university was not concerning the dangers he 
might meet, but the sons of the great people whose acquaintance 
he would make. She wasa very pious woman, and even shrewd, 
and, had she been brought up in a desert, would have made her 
mark in the world. Garryowen had given its uncanny twist to 
her sense and her piety, and held her up asa model. She wasa 
provoking person, who did rash and wicked things on grounds 
of reason and conscience. 

“T cannot permit you to talk like that of Algernon,” she said 
to me when my remonstrance was ended. “ You are an Ameri- 
can and know nothing of us. Algernon is the favorite and 
friend of Mr. De Lisle, an Anglican who believes in our church, 
and declares over and over again he would not have the boy 
lose his faith for the world. Of course I am grateful for your 
interestin Algernon, but really I have no anxiety about him. 
If he were taking up a profession in the States I would tremble, 
but here—O Mr. Hinchy! please study us better and see for 
yourself how little danger there is for Algernon. Talk with Mr. 
De Lisle.” 

I talked first with Hon. John McIntyre. He was so deep in 
the dissipations of Garryowen that my allusion to an abstract 
subject such as personal salvation irritated him. We were on 
the point of retiring for the night. 

“I’m not a missionory to the Canajans!”’ he snapped. 

“ You might be,” I suggested, “ if you utilized all the young 
ladies who follow in your train.” 

“ Now that’s personal,” said he, as I tumbled off my chair 
froma pillow-blow. ‘I can’t tolerate you, Hinchy, when you 
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talk of the ladies. You insinuate an offence against good taste 
because they fancy me,” 

“Well,” said I, “ then there is nothing left but to have a talk 
with Mr. De Lisle.” 

Hon. John McIntyre had just tucked himself between the 
sheets and disposed of his brief length in that fashion which with 
him meant permanency for at least eight hours, when this name 
touched his feelings. Hesat up in bed and looked at me severe- 
ly and sadly. ; 

“Is this a game you fellows are playing on me?” he asked. 
“We're here a week or more now, and I’ve heard that name in 
every mouth in Garryowen. If I told a girl such a man was 
pious, handsome, smart, brave, an orator, a poet, a rider, an 
athlete, every one said, ‘How much like Mr. De Lisle!’ I’m 
sick of De Lisle! Why doesn’t he show himself? Did you see 
him? What do you know about him ?” 

“He seems to be chief cook to Garryowen, but what I 
know about him is this: He is principal of the high-school, 
and has a big share in cooking Algernon Murphy to Canadian 
taste.” 

Then the ex-member of the legislature of Rhode Island, out 
of pure joy in locating De Lisle, took the stump against him 
and agaiust all things connected with him—high-schools, oratory, 
young ladies who snickered and giggled, and so on—until his 
wrath was spent, when he returned to bed, wishing that he were 
on the same committee with the schoolmaster, to salt him in true 
Providence style. Certainly Mr. De Lisle had become an im- 
portant personage long before we made his acquaintance, and 
his delay in appearing upon the scene heightened the interest 
in his character. Algernonspoke of the master with deep re- 
gard, and, when I pressed him relentlessly into a corner, would 
admit his defeat by declaring that I could not thus overthrow 
Mr. De Lisle. The lad knew very well that I was making ef- 
forts to destroy his plans of a professional carcer, and, acqu. at- 
ed as he was with Garryowen society, enjoyed my daily dis- 
comfiture ; but he was pleased with the affection I showed for 
him. He came olten to sit at my bedside, and while Hon. John 
was snoring—mention this not in Garryowen—to chat of various 
subjects and satirize my earnestness. These midnight dis- 
courses are my best memories of Algernon. He was a boy in 
this one hour of the twenty-four, without ambition, frolicsome, 
even frank and innocent in appearance. Every other hour he 
was the artificial demon which British arrogance and modern 
eclecticism, pounded in a Garryowen mortar and plastered on 
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the human soul by a vicious Anglican, is able to produce. A 
vicious Anglican was Mr. De Lisle’s last analysis. We met him 
soon enough, Hon. John Mcintyre and I. It was the last day 
of our stay in Garryowen, and we were part of a crowd at an 
afternoon tea. The tea was good and the party very foolish. 
Its foolishness was not peculiar to Garryowen. Afternoon teas 
are insipidities anywhere. Some one was picking a harp when 
the master came in, and he moved across the room to its accom- 
paniment like the hero ina play. It chanced that he sat down too 
close to Hon. John McIntyre to avoid an introduction, and the 
two heroes of Garryowen were thus brought into violent con- 
trast. No one suffered from it but the ladies. The principal of 
the high-school had an amiable and elegant appearance that was 
almost distinguished at the first glance, while the tall form and 
fine mustachios of McIntyre were as attractive as such things 
can be without a military uniform. Their lady friends almost 
wept with emotion on secing them together. 

“How do you like Garryowen?” said Mr. De Lisle. 

“Immensely,” John replied. “It’s novel and,” with a glance 
towards his admirers, “ beautiful.” 

“To you it must be so,” Mr. De Lisle went on graciously. 
“| fancy republican society of this grade must lack spiciness.” 

“Ou the contrary,” said the patriotic McIntyre, “it’s too 
spicy, ifanything. Ye havea dead level of sameness here.” 

The principal seemed surprised at the un-American brogue, 
and politely changed the topic of conversation. 

“Before you leave town, Mr. McIntyre, I would like to see 
you at a function in our little church. The service, adapted 
from your ritual in part, would have an attraction for you.” 

“ Not as the real thing would,” said John pointedly. “ But I 
thank you for your kindness. This is our last night, and we 
are engaged for the evening.” 

Mr. De Lisle pulled himself together and hoped they would 
meet again in circumstances more favorable to acquaintance. 

“Ivil have to be. in the woods, then,” answered the gallant 
John. “The ladies have all my time here.” 

Algernon after a little brought his principal to the corner 
where I was killing time with an album and an old lady of great 
toughness and wiry eloquence. 

“ Algernon’s friend,” said Mr. De Liste, “is sure to be a geen 
of mine. He has told me all about you.” 

“Then you know my fears for him,” I returned. “Don't you 
think some of them well grounded? I am told you are a good 
judge in many matters.” 
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“ You see,” said Algernon, “Tom Hinchy must go straight 
to the point without thinking of one's feelings.” 

“Tam an Anglican,” said Mr. De Lisle, “and I can assure 
you our young friend will keep his faith pure and intact. He 
may not be Ultramontane, but he will be safe.” 

We talked a long time together, and I heard some very free 
opinions from the principal on his own faith, on our faith, and on 
things in general. He handled them as a botanist handles plants 
under a microscope. He was above them, not having found 
anything in modern faiths which seemed to him as perfect as 
himself. I slipped away from him in disgust. The man had 
less religion than an ape. He was really a sceptic posing in an 
Anglican vestry, and so I described him to Algernon that even- 
ing when Hon. John had gone into permanent oblivion. The 
tea went on to its close. On all sides I caught the odor of the 
deadly gases escaping from Garryowen society. 

“Mr. Hinchy,” said one lady, “it’s too absurd how many nice 
young men enter the priesthood nowadays.” 

“And the good they will do, Miss Busby? How about 
that ?” , 

“But to take so many! And then leave us the ugly boys!” 

“ Would you believe it,” from another, “ young Elliott has 
gone to learn blacksmithing.” 

Little exclamations of horror arose from the hearers. 

“ Algernon Murphy is such a bright boy and so sensible! 
He is going to the university in the fall.” 

“These Americans are so outré.” 

“ Father O'Shaughnessy is an elegant man, but oh! such a 
name, and of no family, my dear!” 

McIntyre came home from the last dissipation partly in 
ecstasy, partly enraged. He had set himself the task of uproot- 
ing the life-long beliefs of two old gentlemen as to the speedy dis- 
solution of the American Union, and had found them immovable 
except by act of Parliament. But his dear young friends had 
soothed his irritation, and the memory of their flattering atten- 
tions kept the smiles on his face and the frowns away. He 
slept like an angel. I made another appeal to Algernon, and 
raked Garryowen severely. He looked down upon me from the 
serene heights to which Mr. De Lisle had lifted him, and pitied 
my narrow mind and deep-seated bigotry. 

“T shall see you in the city next fall,” he said, “and we can 
talk things over. Iam going to take up philosophy and history 
—they have good professors, you see.” 
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“Let me advise you,” I broke in, “take up scepticism as 
your profession at once.” 


WHEN Algernon came to the city in October and called at the 
college, I proposed to him the following parable: A number of 
very respectable and wealthy people accused a certain woman 
of grave untruthfulness, and built a university to commemorate 
her wickedness. In it they placed a library whose ten thousand 
volumes denounced her falsehood in elegant English, sang it in 
good verse, proved it by fact and logic, and took it for a fact 
when they did not sing, prove, or denounce. The professors 
taught it and showed its evil effects on society. The pupils 
spoke of itasadogma. On the supposition of her wickedness 
the houses of the city were built, its paintings painted, its books 
written, its music composed, and its wine fermented. To this 
city and its university came the son of the untruthful woman, 
fully aware of his mother’s reputation. He is received with 
courtesy. No one shouts in his ear her crime, but he breathes it 
like infected air. It is the secret wish of his teachers, friends, 
associates that he will come some day to believe in his mother’s 
guilt. What shall we say of him, and what are his chances of 
escaping without injury to that confidence and love he should 
hold toward a woman he knows to be spotless? 

Algernon snapped his fingers at the parable, and settled 
himself comfortably into the mud of university life. His 
training in Garryowen society under Mr. De Lisle’s zsthetic 
functions fitted him eminently for his position. The cool 
scepticism of the entire university, which showed itself on the 
soul as moisture on a cellar-wall, was the breath of the boy’s 
nostrils, and the wild, sometimes debauched, life of the stu- 
dents suited a mind which had hankered for these things but 
had not the courage to indulge them. My strongest recol 
lections of university students in a body are whiskey and inde- 
cency, which, with their intense political antipathies to anything 
not English, made them disagreeable to me. Algernon’s board- 
ing-house was a witness to their frailties. Hon. John McIntyre 
and I were frequent visitors to the two stuffy rooms, whose 
woodwork seemed to have been wiped with a moist dish-cloth. 
On our first visit a maid swinging the dish-cloth admitted us, 
and directed us to a room in the second story where a tremen- 
dous racket was going on. Our knocking put an end to it, but 
brought no one to the door, and, presuming upon our friendship 
for Algernon, we entered. 

VOL. XLVI.—26 
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“ The boy is out, that’s plain,” said John, as he tilted an empty 
bottle with a grin. 

“ How could I have forgotten it?” said a smothered voice. 
McIntyre put down the bottle and looked at a fan-light in one 
wall of the room. 

“People there,” he said; “that is where the racket was. 
Let’s make ourselves comfortable.” 

“Yanks, I’ll bet,”’ the smothered voice observed. 

“Now, that’s persona],” John said; ‘“ but we’re here like fish 
out of water, and let us be patient.” 

We sat down and began to discuss Algernon. 

“Stay all night, I presume,” came through the fan-light. 

“ Well, no,” McIntyre replied, “not when the cellar’s in this 
weak state.” And he tapped the odorous bottle. 

“It takes these Methodists to drink,” said the voice. 

“Well, if it does,” John whispered to me, “there must be 
Methodists in this room.” 

“ Right, right, sir! ’’ shouted the voice at our very ears. We 
rose and looked about us. I was the first to notice a screen in 
one corner, and a curious, grinning face above it which rolled 
its eyes and winked them very gaily. A roar of laughter burst 
from a long gown hanging against the wall. 

“We can get out,” said the face over the screen, and at the 
words two young men in shirt-sleeves appeared, one from the 
shadow of the screen, the other from the folds of the gown on 
the wall. 

“Murphy told us you might come at any moment,” said the 
gentleman of the screen, “ and ordered us to disappear when you 
did. You got the start of us. We'll take our property and re- 
tire.” *, 

He gravely put the bottle under his arm and the two walked 
out of the room unsteadily. 

Algernon afterwards explained that they were good fellows, 
and I suppose they were. I met them again ona more formal 
occasion. Having dropped in by accident to see my friend, 1 
found them a very intoxicated part of a crowd of students who 
had assembled to make a night of it. I was greeted with a 
shout asI entered. The room was full of smoke and the fumes 
of whiskey, and every face was flushed with drink. Algernon 
looked awkward at my entrance, but made the best of a bad 
situation. 

“ One of the dried fish on the hill,” he said to the crowd,’who 
received the news with curiosity. 
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“Here’s a theological principle,” said one showing a bottle. 
“ And here’s a syllogism,” shouted another. He held up the 
bottle and said gravely: “The major.” Took up a glass and in 
the same tone said: “ The minor.” Filled the glass and tossed 
it into his throat, shouting: “ The conclusion.” Applause follow- 
ed this sentiment, after which I received no further particular 
attention, except the usual invitation to drink. During the hour 
I spent in their company the 'Varsity men consumed a large 
quantity of whiskey without suffering any loss of intelligence or 
spirits, which Algernon accounted for by saying that the night 
was still young and they had only begun to imbibe. 

“ A few of the juniors,” he explained, “may heel over ina 
short time, but the seniors will drink till midnight and yet have 
wit enough to smash a few doors on their way home.” 

“ And is all their other wit washed out by that time?” I 
innocently inquired. 

As I walked home before ten o’clock I wondered greatly 
over the parents of the "Varsity men. Were they the ordinary 
‘parents who wept when they saw their sons in bad company or 
drunk twocr three times a month? Or were they of a class 
which risks souls that culture may have the aristocratic stamp 
of a national university upon it? The college boys were in bed 
an hour when I reached the gate, and would be up at five 
o’clock the next morning to begin another day with prayer and 
sacrifice, while the lads I had just left would tumble into tainted 
couches at three o’clock A.M., and sleep the drunkard’s sleep 
until the next noon. I knew that this life was called honorable 
by the world, and its viciousness palliated, while ours was sup- 
posed to be born of Jesuitism and was named illiberal and soul- 
depressing. Every one to his taste. The difference, to my 
mind, was the difference between whiskey and water. 

Drunkenness was traditional and popular with the ’Varsity 
men, not as a habitual thing, but as a bit of bravado, although 
because of this folly too many afterwards lost honor, virtue, and 
life. At a certain election annually held in the university the 
drunken orgy connected with it was almost a custom. 

Mr. De Lisle came down to the city one year at election- 
time, and, not finding Algernon at his rooms, was kind enough to 
spend an hour with me and Hon. John MclIntyre. We talked 
Algernon mostly. 

“The university improves him,” said the Anglican. 

“ Humph!” said McIntyre. 

“In what way?” I asked. 
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“‘His views are broadening,” replied the master. 

“Which means,” said I with a sneer, “that he won’t know . 
anything for certain after a while.” 

Mr. De Lisle looked at us in mild surprise. 

“I noticed during the vacation,” he continued mildly, “that 
he was more sociable than before, and his ideas on various mat- 
ters had enlarged.” 

“Oh! he’s sociable,” said John, whose memory fell back on 
the scenes in Algernon’s room. “ And if enlargement o’ the 
head enlarges ideas I could bet on the expansion of his.” 

The master was sadly mystified. We were standing at the 
front entrance of the college, and the darkness hid the smiles 
on MclIntyre’s face. A carriage came dashing up. the gravel- 
walk with some tumult and sonorous shouting from its occu- 
pant. It stopped so close to us that the pair of shoes resting on 
the window of the carriage seemed to stare us in the face. The 
singing and shouting continued within until the driver opened 
the door and invited his fare tostep out. Algernon stepped out. 
He was quite overcome with drink, hugged us all, and insisted 
that we should accompany him to the university and vote for 
his candidate. He was very desperate, laughed and swore by 
turns, until Hon. John put an end to the scene by throwing him 
into the carriage and sending Mr. De Lisle home with him. 
The master took it very lightly, but only the darkness conceal- 
ed his mortification. 

Nevertheless Algernon passed his examinations creditably. 
His room in the boarding-house was a most instructive one for 
me. His superficial ability drew to it the shining lights among 
the students, and I often had the pleasure of testing the scholas- 
ticand Bourbon method of study in sharp tilts with the best rep- 
resentatives of the modern style. Both were poor enough, I 
must admit, but | am certain my party held its own. Algernon 
freely poured out his ideas on student-life, into my sympa- 
thetic ear. He had fallen in love with the professor of philo- 
sophy and history, and took me occasionally to hear him. In 
various ways I soon concluded that he was to philosophy what 
Mr. De Lisle was to religion—an impartial observer, a clever pro- 
pounder of problems which he could not solve, and denied that 
others could solve. He had the poor boy already entangled in 
a hundred difficulties, and the chief pride of the lad was to 
make out a case against Pope Liberius and show contempt for 
the scholastics and their belongings. The only drawback to his 
earnestness in the pursuit of learning was that whiskey seemed 
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to be a strong support of his earnestness. It may be imagined 
how sincerely, how steadily I tried to save him from the fate 
‘which threatened him. Mental ruin was of course accomplished. 
Nothing but a light from heaven could ever illumine his darken- 
ed mind. Physical ruin was threatening, and spiritual destruction 
was onevery side. From this last I saved him, as he himself after- 
wards informed me. I took him to hear our college preachers, 
I spoke with burning scorn and real horror of the last stage of 
dissipation. I forced him to read the choicest sermons of New- 
man, so simple, so penetrating, so full of light and strength. I 
did not know till later how I succeeded, but I felt comforted 
over one fact. Algernon saw no place to go on leaving the 
church, and he hada sincere reverence for the mystery of the 
Master’s Presence on the altar. It was the last tie which kept 
him to the truth. 

In due time, all irregularities to the contrary, he graduated 
with honors. His degree was taken easily, and Garryowen went 
wild with delight, for in those days degrees were rare birds in 
that cold climate. Besides his degree the poor fellow had little 
else worthy of carrying. He had a taste for drink as well as 
tor law, and was a sceptic in all but his fear to accept the con- 
clusions of his own reasoning. He returned home, went into 
his profession, and married a lady of the dress-coat party. 


By our modern processes it takes a long time to send a man 
to the devil. The processes are secret and the going gradual, 
so that I advise you never to prophesy in public, as I did of Al- 
gernon, that any particular person is bound hellward. Mr. Mur- 
phy took me to task ina pleasantly severe way for that remark, 
made during my first visit to Garryowen. I had just arrived in 
the town to celebrate the nuptials of Hon. John McIntyre with a 
Canadian beauty. 

“You were only a boy at the time,” said Mr. Murphy, “and 
I am glad you have lived to be ashamed of yourseif.”’ 

“It is only a matter of ten years,” I replied; ‘“ there’s plenty 
of time yet.” 

“ Absurd,” said Mr. Murphy, “to be going to the devil for 
ten years, and no sign of getting there! The boy is a model 
husband for his years, and has a practice, and every one thinks 
well of him; and you see you are not a good prophet, and every 
one will tell you so.” 

Mr. Murphy was a prophet, surely, for every one did remind 
me of my failure while I remained at Garryowen. The mere 
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sight of me seemed to revive recollections which I heartily 
wished for ever dead, and I had to run the gauntlet of a hundred 
Criticisms. Mrs. Murphy was the least severe. 

“We all live,” she said very charitably, “to regret many 
things we have said and done. You see now, of course, how 
a warm-hearted youth can exaggerate impressions, Algernon 
is doing very well. His wife is a dear woman, and they are so 
happy, and the bishop has taken a fancy to him and discusses 
points of doctrine with him; and for you to suppose that the dear 
boy would lose his faith, and so many other horrible things! 
Don’t let us make you feel hurt by reminding you of your little 
mistakes.” 

“Tam so glad of Algernon’s escape,” said 1 smilingly, playing 
a very good card to the lady’s knave, “ that I cannot be reminded 
of my mistake too often. Whatdoes Mr. De Lisle think about 
his success?” 

This question brought out a bit of gossip with which I was 
already acquainted. Mrs. Murphy spoke of it in a tone ol 
suppressed horror. The very High-Churchman and _ society 
favorite had become a sceptic; no longer talked of functions or 
led the anthems in Trinity, but sat home Sundays and read Vol- 
taire and Tyndall and Harrison. He still taught the high-school, 
however, and when I wondered thereat, “Oh!” said Mrs. Mur- 
phy, “these things do not come into arithmetic. You are not 
acquainted with us yet, Mr. Hinchy. Pray study us more 
closely.” 

Thus the ladies bothered me as I went the round of visits 
called for by my position. Hon. John McIntyre dealt me a 
morsel of consolation. 

“ Algernon,” he said, “is the same superficial, conceited little 
bummer he was at the university. He drinks like a fish— 
secretly, you know, and it doesn’t affect his business so far, but 
in time it must out. He is a crony of De Lisle’s. Anything cuss- 
eder than that Anglican-sceptical swell 1 haven’t seen in a life- 
time. Long after he got to the bottom of the High-Church busi- ' 
ness and switched off nowhere he kept up the function and vestry 
doings. He argued on the sly with the youngsters, and broke 
up the belief of a dozen, so that the matter got whispered about 
and he had to resign or get kicked out. But the school he kept. 
He played the innocent-guilty dodge, said he was still a believer 
of the Stanley stripe and distasteful to the bigoted class of 
Anglicans. So some one held him on, and now he smokes pipes, 
drinks beer,and talks rot when he dares. I'd like to punch him.” 
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Hon. John had made such efforts to strangle his brogue that 
I hardly knew his speech, and protested against the ruin of a 
thing so unique and ticklish. 

“ Well, you see, Tom,” he explained, “ Angela used to blush 
so when I spoke to strangers, because she saw their inclination 
to laugh at me, that, for her sake I tried to reform; but when we 
get back to Rhode Island J’ recover my speech.” 

It struck me, after meditating upon these various utterances 
of Algernon’s most interested friends, that a visit to the master 
of the high-school might throw more light on my friend’s present 
mental state. A young man who was a successful lawyer and a 
model husband, who argued with a bishop one evening and 
drank beer with an infidel the next, who still drank like a fish 
and persuaded society that he was a sober man, must surely be 
moved by curious principles. Mr. De Lisle welcomed me with 
dignity. 

“So. you have deserted the church,” I said promptly, after a 
significant glance at the volumes on his shelves. ‘“ Ah! professor, 
what a change of ideas in so short a time.” 

“It is what you must all come to,” he replied gently. 

“A, B, C,” I said, laughing. ‘* A—departure from authority ; 
B—confusion ; C—chaotic scepticism. But how do you find 
Algernon, Mr. De Lisle ? Does he fulfil the promise of his youth, 
and give signs of a fair return for the labor lavished on him?” 

“ Will you havea pipe?” said the professor. Having filled 
it, he continued : 

“You always took an interest in the young fellow, the more, I 
suspect, that he never accepted any of your ideas, and was edu- 
cated on principles altogether opposed to yours. Have you seen 

him ?” 

“No. Ihave heard of him. He is not now at home. All 
men praise him. I am a prophet come to see my prophecies un- 
fulfilled.” 

“No doubt you are glad of that.” And the tone was as vicious 
as an assassin’s stab. No wonder sincere John McIntyre detested 
this mask of deceit. 

“If I were certain of it I would not be sorry,” I replied. 
“ But I have heard things—” 

“You could not have heard anything worse than this,” he 
interrupted, “that Algernon is a coward. He knows enough 
to throw the shackles of superstition aside, but he dare not. 
Every straw can hold him—his wife, his mother, his partner, his 
practice—and he goes like a pendulum from the same excuse to 
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the same excuse. He is prosperous, yes, but one cannot play 
the hypocrite long with success.” 

I thought the professor had played it long enough to give 
the lie to his own words. 

“Then you are one of the doubters,” I said. He shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘I cannot get a unanimous opinion about Alger- 
non, so that I shall have to see him and study him for myself.” 

“A word from you xow,” replied Mr. De Lisle with gentle 
emphasis, “ might end his hesitation. You have had that effect 
on him before.” 

Evidently Algernon had not given his patron deep satisfac- 
tion, and this was the most hopeful sign of his condition. When 
we met I was overwhelmed with the earnest and affectionate 
attentions he showered upon me. I was installed in his house 
during my stay, and almost given the freedom of the city ; and, 
best of all, seeing that he was married and had matrimonial 
cares by the score, he was lavish of those confidences which had 
brightened the years of our boyhood. The dress-coat had taken 
hold of him, and was vigorously shaping his ideas and sympa- 
thies. He sneered, as usual, at points of religion, and flirted 
with all kinds of error, but for all that I could see he was better 
as man than boy. He must have been careful to conceal his 
weaknesses, knowing how many of them I looked for, since I was 
not able to discover in him any alarming tendencies such as Mc- 
Intyre had described. And yet they flourished at that moment 
powerfully, and had already dug for the unfortunate the pit 
into which he afterwards tumbled. I remember when the Hon. 
John McIntyre had led his bride to the altar, and we were 
pledging the pair in generous wine, he looked at me witha 
kind of sadness, and said: . 

“ Hinchy, you are awfully positive. It makes a fellow creep 
to hear you get off adogma. You talk as if these things were 
eternal—the way we talk of mountains, in fact. It’s painful.” 

“T see that remorse is after you,” I replied, and he received 
the hint in silence. 


ONCE in a while untoward circumstances crowd together in 
one brief hour of a man’s life and make a fool or a ruin of him. 
Narrowly did Algernon escape public detection of his drinking 
habits on many occasions; but by good luck he avoided it for 
years. Mr. De Lisle was still shrewd enough to hold to his 
school by the loud profession of adherence to Dean Stanley. 
But the hour came when the chances of exposure suddenly in- 
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creased, and the number of circumstances furthering it too many 
to be overcome. The schoolmaster in his private room had 
often drank to excess, and the lawyer had taxed the best wit of 
his wife to hide his indulgence and her own suffering. She suc- 
ceeded very well. They kept up a certain state in Garryowen, 
and gave occasional dinners, at which Mr. De Lisle was a con- 
spicuous ornament. It was unfortunate that he should have 
chosen one of these domestic festivals to push his fond scheme 
of making Algernon a professed sceptic. They became some- 
what excited over a discussion, and so personal that only re- 
peated gulps of raw whiskey could keep them within gentlemanly 
bounds. When argument had passed into mutual reproach the 
two gentlemen were sufficiently drunk to be unintelligible, and 
in this state they stumbled into the parlor and revealed them- 
selves finally to astonished Garryowen. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the few bitter years that 
followed. The drunkard’s career is well known, its beastliness, 
its meanness, its disgusting trickery. Algernon ran the entire 
length, sometimes in company with the villanous De Lisle, who 
was now an outcast also, but mostly alone. His wife and his 
mother wept, and wrote to me for advice and help. They hada 
right to both, since, having prophesied this outcome, I probably 
knew better than any living man how to prevent the accom- 
plishment of my own prophecy. After an interview with Al- 
gernon I counselled them to wait and all would be well. Death 
was the only remedy for this graduate of Garryowen library and 
the national university. It came soon enough. When mind and 
body were so enfeebled from whiskey that he had not the capa- 
city, mental or physical, of a child, they sent for me to see him 
take his degree in misfortune. The last days brought him back 
part of that mind which in its young strength was able to find 
serious fault with Aquinas and Liguori. He knew me standing 
at his bedside and curiously studying the mystery of the life 
that would soon vanish from his face like a frightful ghost. He 
knew me, smiled, and pressed my hand. His eyes said that he 
loved the friend who from first to last had been patient with 
him. There was no need to tell him how time had changed our 
places, how in this hour I mourned a dead friendship while he 
rejoiced in a helpful friend. When he could speak he said : 

“T think it is time for me to be getting up, Tom.” 

“ Algernon,” I said gently, “ you are too weak to stand. You 
will never rise again. My boy, you are soon to die.” 

It sounded cruel to be so abrupt, but I was vicious at that 
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moment. For fifteen years all sorts of forces had stood be- 
tween me and this man’s soul, and had pushed me aside. False 
ideas of life and art had done him so much mischief that a little 
sincerity at the last might do him good. He looked at me dazed. 

“Is it so bad as that?” he asked humbly. 

‘*It is, Algernon. Perhaps you have a week to prepare; cer- 
tainly not more. I suggest that you make ready for a good con- 
fession and the last sacraments as soon as you can collect your 
thoughts sufficiently.” He smiled in the old cynical fashion at 
my hot bluntness. 

“Don’t hurry me if I have a week,” he replied, and turned 
away to think and sleep a little. I was anxious and fretful lest- 
some new trick of Satan’s should cheat me as before, and prayed 
heartily to our Lord, whose Presence on the altar had been the 
one belief which ‘no logic could disturb in Algernon’s heart 
and mind. When next he spoke to me it was to ask that the 
priest be sent for. I regretted my messenger had no wings. 
While he was gone I undertook to prepare the dying man for his 
last duties. 

“Tom Hinchy,” he said, with another cynical look, “you 
have conquered at last. You fought this town, the university, 
and the opinion of the time, and you won. It’s wonderful. You 
will see me swallow all my pride and learning as I swallowed 
everything else in my miserable life. I hope you are satisfied.” 

“ Let me remind you, Murphy,” I said with dignity, “that I 
came here to assist you in your last moments, not to reproach 
you. If you have been a fool all your life you are going to die 
wisely at least.” : 

“Tom Hinchy always,” he said gently, “the same chip of dog- 
matism and metaphysical certainty! Don’tflareup. Lam ready 
to do now whatever you bid, and I do it because I see the right 
as I never saw it before.” ; 

“ Do you see,” I said, trembling, “the wrong of your whole 
life—wrong from the beginning to the end?” 

“TI see it, Tom. What a fool a man can be in spite of his 
reason! I knew you were right when you urged me to stay at 
the old college, when you protested against my reading every- 
thing, against my going to the university, and against my life 
there. You were beaten every time, poor fellow! But one 
thing you saved me from, though you did not know it: you 
shamed me, frightened me from the dissolute habits of the student 
crowd. I was never worse than a drunkard, thank God! and 
that I was always ashamed of. Tell me,” with sudden energy, 
“‘ what in my life should I be most sorry for?” 
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“For the good which you might have done,” I replied. 

The days flew quickly to the end. Restored in reason and 
anointed with the holy oils, he received his viaticum with the 
fervor of a poor soul saved from shipwreck. Doubts had disap- 
peared. He seemed to have received all the light and strength 
which grace could give him, and once in a gentle humor prayed 
aloud an apology to Pope Liberius and St. Thomas Aquinas for 
the bad opinion he had once held of them. Finally hé recom- 
mended to me his young son, and with deep pain, but great 
resignation, turned his face from us and died. 

I think Hon. John McIntyre, who had now recovered his 
speech in the Providence plantations, hugged me when I described 
that happy death. 

“ Why, ye know,” said John, “ the poor little divil always had 
a good spot in him that ye could like, d’ye see? An’ he never 
would give in altogether to that curse De Lisle, an’ I could see 
he wasn’t as bad as the crowd he went with. Long life to him 
where he is!” 

There is no moral on Algernon’s tombstone, and if there were 
how many readers would heed it? In the same town and coun- 
try many a noble boy is treading the same unholy path, applauded 
and smiled at by the seniors of the land, through the jungles of 
error, drunkenness, and lust, to come out at the other side a hor- 
rible spectacle to angels or die on the way in his sins. 

JOHN TALBOT SMITH. 





A CHAT ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


THE two English reprinted novels most seen on the book- 
stands are Miss Braddon’s Like and Unlike and Miss Florence War- 
den’s Scheherezade. Like and Unlike isa story of adultery. It pur- 
ports to be a description of the manners and customs of good 
English society. In spite of the luxurious surroundings of most 
of the personages in it, they are very ill-bred people. They take 
tea and they break the Sixth Commandment, and Miss Brad- 
don’s verbiage cannot conceal the dreadful vulgarity that distin- 
guishes them while doing either. “Since France has become 
a republic everything new has been detestable,” Lady Treducey 
Says in this book, “and England is very little better than a re- 
public. All our fashions have an American taint. The day is 
fast coming when London and Paris‘ will be only suburbs of 
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New York.” If reprints of English novels continue to flood us 
New York will soon be only a suburb of London. But let us 
pray that an international copyright law may give American 
writers a chance to drive much of this nasty literature out of the 
market. The sort of heroine Miss Braddon introduces to young 
ladies is thus described: “ She could still hold up her head and 
say to herself, ‘I may be passionately in love with St. Anstell, as 
he is with me; but I am true to my husband all the same.’” 

Scheherezade is by the author of the popular House in the 
Marsh, which was a bold attempt to imitate Charlotte Bronté’s 
manner and matter—not excluding the hatred of priests that 
showed particularly in Villette. Nouna, the heroine of Schehere- 
zade, is a kittenish and disagreeable creature, without either sense, 
sentiment, or any other attribute that a woman-ought to possess. 
She develops, by means of lurid and terrible incidents, into some- 
thing resembling a woman. Nouna’s father is a major in the 
English army, who has married a second wife while his first is 
living. Her mother is a female of infamous reputation; she is 
without religion, although the Catholic Church attracts her be- 
cause she thinks she would find relief in confession. Her hus- 
band, a truly idiotic young officer, says: 

“*You would never do for a Catholic, Nouna. They have to confess all 
their sins, even very little ones that you think nothing of.’ ‘ Well, that’s 
what you are always wanting me to do,’ ‘See, then. You shall go to Mass 
every Sunday, and then confess your sins to me, and you will be the very 
best of Catholics.’ 

“ «But, George, George,’ she began, almost in a whisper, holding his arm 
tighter, and looking away over the Place de la Concorde, which they were 
now crossing, to the trees of the Tuileries, ‘there are some things—not sins 
—that one doesn’t like to tell—I don’t know why—but they make one think 
of so many things—that all seem new—and make one feel like a different 
person. I suppose a man never feels like that, but 1am a woman—quite a 
woman—now, George.’”’ 


Nouna probably regarded the confessional as a place where 
she could gossip with impunity ; if George had not been so ut- 
terly foolish he might have let his wife learn something further 
about the church. There is just enough nature in this book to 
make its impossibilities interesting. It is a wild and fantastic 
narrative, and the people in it are generally such as any decent 
man or woman would avoid in real life. It is almost as long as 
the new German novel, Was will das Werden? by Spielhagen, 
which, we warn our readers in advance of its translation and 
publication, is as dull as it is long. It is a pretended effort to 
give a remedy for the social ills that are crying aloud for redress. 
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It has as little bearing on the society of to-day as Wilhelm 
Meister had. After many pages Spielhagen coolly ends by 
saying that if we see what we will see, ‘‘ something grand” will 
happen! The mountain has labored and the mouse is very, very 
small. 

A Fair Crusader, by William Westall (New York: Harper & 
Bros.), is asilly English reprinted novel. The heroine is amem- 
ber of the Salvation Army. The hero hears her preach and 
drops into French—“Comme elle est fine et spirituelle, c'est la figure 
d’une Vierge de Raphael.” After this the hero wants to marry — 
the heroine. She confesses that she is already married. Still she 
declares that she loves him, and there are some love-passages 
which, outside of an English novel, might be considered improper ; 
but we can only conclude that the Salvation Army may have 
granted her a temporary dispensation. She piously tells her 
adorer that “ they may hope ”—for the death of her present hus- 
band, of course. The author evidently believes this to be 
beautiful and heroic. The heroine is told that her first husband 
is dead. She at once marries the hero. Her husband comes to 
life again; but they may still hope. And the hero’s servant, Ali 
Baba, a Mohammedan, kindly “‘ knifes” the cruel first husband. 
Ali then flees for a time, and the hero says to the heroine: 

“Stay here until the inquest is over; then go back to Scotland and get 
married over again. Wecan do it in sucha way that nobody will be the 
wiser, yet be able to prove the second marriage if the first should ever 
be called in question.’” 

The “ fair crusader” and her husband-elect are both roman- 
tic and business-like to the end. It is an example of how 
utterly silly a novel. can be. 

Tony the Maid, by Blanche Willis Howard, author of Oner 
Summer, Guenn, etc. (New York: Harper .& Bros.), is a pleasant 
contrast to the English reprints. There is a smile in every page 
of it. Tony is a young German girl who devotes herself to the 
service of Miss Aurelia Vanderpool. Miss Aurelia is a rather 
weak-minded American lady of a certain age. She has been 
travelling under the protection of her uncle John. This person- 
age deserts her and goes his own way aS soon as he finds the 
trustworthy Tony, whose real name is Antonina Tchorcher. Tony 
devotes herself, in the most artfully artless way, to the aggrand- 
izement and comfort of Miss Vanderpool. ‘She has all the best 
possibilities of a Becky Sharp, without any of her evil character- 
istics. The exclusive English at the hotel at Constance put the 
unconscious Miss Vanderpool under the impression that she is 
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a great personage. Tony’s only intention is to make her mis- 
tress comfortable. She captures the butler of the High- 
Dudgeons, the great potentate, by her adroit insinuations that 
Miss Vanderpool is of the highest social rank: 

“Momentary opposition only made Tony’s claims surer and safer. <A 
transient and light-minded Frenchman answering to the name of the Bar- 
on ”—this was at the servants’ table—‘‘and wearing an insolent little 
imperial, suddenly appeared in that sedate and select circle down-stairs 
where Britannic ideas prevailed. Turning towards Tony, before the whole 
assemblage, he remarked superciliously: ‘Vanderpool? The name is not in 
the Almanach de Gotha. We never travel without one, and I looked.’ Not 
one of the honored names represented at that convivial board happened to 
adorn the Gotha almanac. The more reason why every eye should now 
glare accusingly at Tony. ‘A gentleman of your education, Baron,’ she 
replied, with the composure of an easy conscience, ‘is undoubtedly aware 
that we have a different almanac in America. - We, too, always travel with 
ours, and our name isin it.’ This was strictly true. Tony had seen Miss 
Aurelia repeatedly take from her portfolio a yellow pamphlet, upon whose 
fly-leaf Aurelia Vanderpool was written in lead-pencil, and upon whose 
back ‘ Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral’ shone out in commanding characters. ‘Of 
course,’ coughed the Baron, ‘ America is a great country.’” 

Miss Vanderpool, thanks to Tony’s harmless manceuvres, 
takes her place in the very centre of the British fort ot High- 
Dudgeon’s exclusiveness. Her reputation as an heiress and 
celebrity becomes great : 

“An enchantingly pretty American girl of seventeen, whose mamma was 
a candidate for the outer chair of the next to the High-Dudgeon .group, 
had the temerity to peep in to get a glimpse of the phenomenon! She was, 
for various reasons, not in favor at court, and the ambitious mamma, fear- 
ing the downfall of her schemes, reproved her daughter for so much as 
showing her saucy head within the precincts. ‘Well, mamma, it wasn’t 


worth while. She’s homely enough, I must say.’ - 
“« Jessie, how often have! told you to say ugly! Homely, in that sense, 


isn’t English.’ 
“ «Neither am I, thank goodness, and neither’s Bob. But, mamma, why 
do they make so much fuss over her? She’s mild as a lamb, but not a bit 


smart, I guess.’ 
««*«Clever,”’ corrected the much-tried mother, ‘and “ think,” not 


“ guess. 
Miss Vanderpool -finds Sunday, under the strict rule of the 
English, unendurable. ‘ And what have you done to-day, Tony? 
Have you enjoyed yourself?” Miss Vanderpool had been com- 
pelled to attend three English services, so she had reason for her 
wistfulness. “And how much!” exclaimed the girl. “ First, I 
went to Mass, and then I arranged everything for the gracious 
fraulein, knowing my duty, and this afternoon, with gracious 
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permission to go out, I enjoyed myself vastly. The garden was 
breezy and cool, the people so kind, the music beautiful. Then 
the sail over and back!’”” Miss Vanderpool hesitatingly asks 
Tony if she knows a place where there are no English. Tony 
answers that she knows where there are some nice Germans and 
French people, “‘ so amiable, and of excellent family.” Miss Van- 
derpool intimates that she has had enough of “family.” Tony 
says that now and then an English-speaking person’ “ might hap- 
pen along.” But Miss Vanderpool answers that she could en- 
dure that if she did not stay too long. Miss Howard’s Jony the 
Maid is a good-natured satire on the manners of a certain class 
of English when on the Continent, and the motto, ‘“‘ Addonam fidem 
recta omnis via,” refers to Tony, whose knowledge of her duty is 
rewarded by a happy emigration to America. 

It is with a sudden shock that the sensitive reader descends 
from Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife: a Biography, by Julian 
Hawthorne (Boston: Ticknor & Co.), to The Great Bank Rob- 
bery, by Julian Hawthorne and Inspector Byrnes (Cassell & 
Co.) 

In the Biography one lives in the atmosphere with which the 
genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne surrounded itself. It used to be 
the fashion to sneer at New England. But now that the great 
coterie is melting away, what have we in its place? Are we to 
accept The Great Bank Robbery, from the son of the author of the 
incomparable Marble Faun, as an example of literary progress? 
Julian Hawthorne has done some fine work in Garth and Dust. 
These books are not without gleams of “ the light that never was 
on sea or shore,” which, glowing on the statues of the elder Haw- 
thorne, make them unique and ugapproachable by other men. 
The Great Bank Robbery is a bit of police-reporting, in which the 
truth spoils the fiction, and the fiction the truth. It is a pity that 
the “ Julian” of the Biography, who appears in such an engaging 
light in his mother’s and father’s letters, should have consented 
to put his name to The Great Bank Robbery, which has been 
already quite as well told in the daily papers. Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne, speaking of his father’s failure to make the legend of the 
Bloody Footstep impressive, says: “The symbol of the Scarlet 
Letter will be memorable and fearful while our literature lasts ; 
but the Bloody Footstep is a comparatively crude and shallow 
idea, not fine and subtile enough to be properly assimilated by 
a genius so pure and profound as Hawthorne’s.” But Nathaniel 
Hawthorne never consciously lowered his genius to baser things. 
His son, who has great talent, if not genius, must have delibe- 
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rately dropped from his former height to adorn police reports 
with patches of incongruous writing. 

The Biography is charming. Mrs. Hawthorne’s letters to her 
son are delightfully womanly in the best sense. She evidently 
had the art of letter-writing in perfection. The second volume 
contains the Lisbon letters—Mrs. Hawthorne having spent some 
time there while her husband was at his post in England—which 
are graphic descriptions of court-life, marked by shrewdness, good 
taste, and sympathy. The Biography, which is very honestly, 
ingenuously, and lovingly written, is an exception to the bio- 
graphies of men of letters. It leaves with us the most exalted 
impressions of Hawthorne. It is remarkable that his spirit, so 
sensitive, was not overbalanced by transient enthusiasm and 
turmoil around him. He was self-poised, but not self-centred. 
And his letters during the war are admirable examples of this. 
He was patriotic, but he had nothing of the violence of the 
times which allowed no mana right to his opinions as to the 
methods of the government : 


“ He did not hope for the preservation of the Union; because if it came 
peacefully it would sooner or later involve the extension of slavery over 
the United States, over the Northern States, and if by war it seemed to 
him that it would be only superficial and temporary. The essence of all 
true union being mutual good-will, it would follow that compulsion could 
effect nothing worth having. At the same time the prospect of the disso- 
lution of that mighty nation.which had embodied the best hopes of man- 
kind wasa deep painto him. He regarded slavery as an evil, and would 
have made any personal sacrifice to be rid of it as an element in the 
national existence ; but to maintain that we were ready to imperil our life 
merely out of regard for the liberation of the negroes, was, in his opinion, 
to utter sentimental nonsense. The best reason that he could give for 
going to war was that the arrogance of the slave-holders would otherwise 
reach a pitch that the republic in effect would be transformed into an 
oligarchy, or possibly something worse.” 


The Saturday Review, in its first notice of The Marble Faun, 
interpreted, at least with apparent truth, Hawthorne's position 
towards the church: “Mr. Hawthorne seems greatly attracted 
by Catholicism. No one could fall more entirely than Mr. Haw- 
thorne into the modern fashion of asking, not whether a religion 


-is true, but whether it is suitable to a particular individual. 


His Protestantism seems to have been greatly indebted to the 
theory in which he finally rested—that the papal system is dying 
out.” The Saturday Reviewer was inclined to find fault with Haw- 
thorne’s admiration for the spirituality of the church, as well as 
with his inability to make allowances for some of the defects in 
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temporal government he saw in Rome—defects exaggerated by 
the habitual grumblings of the Romans, who are notorious for 
discontent. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife is a mine of riches—riches 
made ready by the affectionate care of their son, so that he who 
reads may possess them. 

The Cossacks: a Tale of the Caucasus in 1852, by Count Leo 
Tolstoi, translated by Eugene Schuyler (New York: William S. 
Gottsberger), is the latest issued of this Russian novelist and 
philosopher’s works. It was written in 1861. It is a sort of a 
pastoral of Cossack life. It bears the marks of truth, it is real- 
istic—everything is put down—and the only idealism in the 
book is Olenin’s attempt at self-sacrifice. Olenin is a young 
Russian officer, who, longing for something beyond the gay and 
sophisticated life of a great city, exiles himself in a remote Cos- 
sack village. The people are rude, semi-barbarous ; the stealing 
of horses is a mere imperfection; drunkenness is a virtue and 
chastity a matter of indifference. Still, they are devout in the 
Russian fashion. Olenin’s friends of his own class look om 
female virtue as a commodity; he rises above this, and offers to. 
marry a Cossack girl from pure love, although she is already en- 
gaged to Lukaska, one of the boldest of land buccaneers. But,. 
though Marianka encourages his advances, she refuses to marry 
him when she hears that her lover has been injured while on one- 
of his expeditions. He has suffered much during his struggles. 
against his own inclinations and the laxity of his friends, and now 
he suffers more. But he says good-by to Uncle Eroshka and 
the rest who have been part of his'life. Going, “ Olenin looked: 
round once. Uncle Eroshka was talking with Marianka, evi- 
dently about his own affairs; and neither the old man nor the 
girl paid the slightest attention to him.” The Cossacks ends in 
this way—hopelessly, disappointedly. While the descriptions 
of a wild, strange life are interesting—as interesting and as 
vigorous as in Gogol’s Zaras Bulba—yet it is hard to understand 
why Tolstoi’s Cossacks should be vaunted as a masterpiece. In 
fact, it is hard to understand why Count Tolstoi’s pessimism, 
affectation of realism, and general mistiness should be hailed with 
such effusion by the critics. . 

Miss May Laffan, the author of Hogan, M.P., The Hon. Miss 
Ferrard, etc., is not a persona grata with Irish Nationalists. But 
she is a very clever writer—which is perhaps one of the reasons, 
for we do not like her way of putting things. One is more likely 
to be offended by witty sneers than by stupid jeers.. /smay's Chil. 
VOL. XLVI.—27 
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dren (New York; Macmillan & Co.) is her best book. It has all 
the cleverness of Hogan, M.P., without the cynicism and hard- 
ness—-so strange in an Irishwoman—which spoiled that brilliant 
novel. 

Ismay’s children are Marion, Gertrude, and Godfrey Maul- 
everer. Their father was a wild Irish officer, who died leaving his 
affairs in such a tangle that the testimony as to his marriage 
with Ismay D’Arcy was lost. He told the name of the place 
in Scotland where the marriage took place to Ismay’s aunt, 
Juliet D’Arcy, but the old lady, under the stress of terrible 
emotion, forgot it, and, when the children were left orphans, 
they were unable to make valid their claims to the estate they 
should have inherited. Brought up in France, they are Catho- 
lics. Old Miss D’Arcy and Father Paul Conroy are delightful 
pictures of an Irish gentleman and gentlewoman of the old 
school, which is unhappily rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 
Godfrey Mauleverer is not well defined; his involvement in a 
Fenian conspiracy and his death are coups de thédtre, for which 
Miss Laffan shows a weakness when her plot gives her trouble. 
Tighe O’Malley—who has possession of the estate which should 
belong to Godfrey—Lady Blanche, and the rest of the gentry are 
very stupid and uninteresting people, of whom no lesser novelist 
than Trollope could have made anything. But Miss D’Arcy, the 
Mauleverer girls, Father Conroy, the beggars, the Ahearnes, and 
the Quins are characters full of life and worthy of Gerald 
Griffin, The pretences of Peggy, professional beggar and pro- 
fessional letter-writer to Barrettstown, who, on the American 
mail day, begins to read a letter from Mrs. Kelly’s daughter, 
beginning “ My Dear Mother, this is all to tell you—” and, puz- 
zled, cries out, “ She’s ded!” are characteristically humorous. 
The system of marriage-making among Irish farmers is ex- 
plained without exaggeration. Mary Ahearne wants to entera 
convent, but her parents insist on her marriage. She escapes 
the latter alternative with the help of Father Conroy. Miss 
Laffan, sketching the interior of Mary Ahearne’s room, states a 
sad ‘truth which is the cause of much of the disregard of the 
outward beauty of things which even the most sympathetic 
tourists have noticed in Ireland: 


‘« On the chimney-piece was a statue of the Madonna, with candlesticks 
and vases at either side. Beyond this there was not an attempt even of the 
humblest kind at decoration, not a flower, though the garden held a spring 
crop of blossoms. And it was not that.Mary Ahearne did not love flowers ; 
it was her secret wish on entering the convent to be given the charge of 
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the green- house, where the nuns grew the flowers for the altar. But she 
did not attempt to grow flowers or decorate the farm-house. This was be- 
cause she shared the same feeling of unrest and insecurity that hindered 
her father from imitating the Scotch farmer’s pretty garden and tidy ap- 
proach, Old Ahearne never drove past McNeil’s farm without stopping to 
admire the roses and the creepers trained on the house-front, and the pret- 
ty, bright flower-beds in the grass before it, yet he never dared to imitate 
McNeil’s example. Some one would be attracted by it, and bid over his head for 
the lease of the farm, as had been the case with the Scotchman.” 


Miss Laffan sees and acknowledges the fact that in Ireland, 
among the middle-classes, the convents have kept “alive the 
graces and decencies of life” which oppression made penal. An- 
other instance of the love of the Irish poor for the beautiful 
things they seldom see is shown when Molly comes to see 
Marion Mauleverer : | 


“ She hever saw a flower save at Mass. Her own house, a cabin on the 
bog edge, had a manure-heap before its one window, and the approach to 
the door lay through a pool of liquid filth. The same kind of feeling came 
over her again, only not so intense, that she felt at High Mass on Easter 
Sunday or Corpus Christi—a sense of rest, of peace, almost amounting to 
joy. The purple wrappings that symbolized suffering and travail were 
gone, and in their place were flowers, lights, incense, music. A foreshadow- 
ing of heaven, if only a transient one, was vouchsafed to her grateful eyes.” 


But neither Molly nor the other poor of Barrettstown could 
leave their hunger outside the church-door. It was always with 
them, though in church they forgot it. 

One of the charms of /smay’s Children is the tender and careful 
treatment of the atmosphere around the young Mauleverer girls; 
Miss Laffan never lets us forget that their poverty only serves to 
make their unconscious refinement more apparent. 

The Unknown Country (Harper & Bros.), by the author of Yohn 
Halifax, Gentleman, and other good novels, is the record of a tour 
in the North of Ireland. It is full of nice observation, quick 
sympathy, and Christian charity. Once when this womanly au- 
thor—who died only the other day—says a thoughtless thing 
about devotion to Our Lady, she corrects it as soon as she 
can. It is a beautiful book, outside and inside. Catholics who 
read it will deeply regret that the author of it, so high in prin- 
ciple and pure in thought, did not die in the visible church, which, 
once knowing, she would have loved. 

MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 
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TO LEO XIIL, 


SERVANT OF THE SERVANTS OF GOD. 


December, 1887. 


I. Lo! fifty years have passed since Jesus Christ 
11. Elected thee to bear His yoke, and make 
WI. Oblation of thy life and love: and find 


Iv. Thy heritage among the blest who give— 
v. Humanity’s best friends—whose motto reads, 
vi.“ I serve God's servants.”” Such thy name and work, 
Vil. Reminding thee, enthroned, of Him who left 
vill. The throne of Heav’n to serve a suffering world. 
Ix. Employment all divine! Work God and man 
x. Exalts. The nations of the earth to-day 
xI. Name thee their noblest head and wisest guide, 
xIIl. True to God’s rights and theirs; and breathe the prayer, 
XIII. Heav’n bless and spare the thirteenth Leo, Pope, 
Priest, Pastor, Pontiff— 
Servant names them all! 
ALFRED YOUNG. 


WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


STORY OF A CONVERSION. ~ 


You ask me to write an account of my conversion, but, in truth, I think it 
is hardly worth telling. If there is anything peculiar about it, it is that what made 
me a Catholic was what first made me a Congregationalist ; my joining the Catho- 
lic Church was but the completion of that act. This happened when I was nine- 
teen years old. I was born and brought up in a New England village, my parents 
being of exemplary lives; but my father never joined church, and my mother did 
so only when I was about eleven years old. I saw her baptized in the orthodox 
church, and it was a great event to me, being the earliest of my strong religious 
impressions. Of course I considered myself as too young to become a Christian, 
but hoped that God would spare me till I was old enough: there is no use for 
children in Calvinism. At the age of nineteen I professed religion and was bap- 
tized. The Bible was the cause of it. I read it from earliest childhood, and, after 
the ripening of my faculties, followed the rational process of discovering the truth, 
proving Christianity historically and then Scripturally, not the least argument, 
however, being the need I found of it to keep the natural law of God. The Pil- 
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grim’s Progress had a powerful influence on me, which has ever remained—a book 
full of truth, of graphic narrative, proving the need of repentance for sin. 

I cannot remember that when I stood befor@éthe church committee for exami- 
nation, to be admitted to membership, I had a single heresy. I believed what 
Christ revealed, and I repented of my sins. This belief and repentance I af- 
firmed and explained to the committee with the deepest sincerity, keeping no- 
thing back. I was accepted and deemed worthy of baptism and membership, and 
was accordingly baptized. 

This was a truly marvellous awakening in my life ; the powerful graces then 
received, and the emotions aroused within me, were the chief cause of my becom- 
ing a Catholic afterwards. 

I had nothing of Congregationalism in particular, but only Christianity in gen- 
eral, yet orthodox, as we say of it in New England to distinguish it from Uni- 
tarianism : holding the Trinity, the Incarnation, and Redemption as taught in 
Scripture. On the hot points of human depravity, predestination, and justifica- 
tion by faith alone, the church committee did not examine me much. I was 
sound and right on them, in the Catholic sense. As to eternal punishment, I be- 
lieved it as firmly as Bunyan, and the necessity of escaping from it by faith and 
works. No revival meeting had anything to do with my joining ; the human side 
of the work was all my own. I felt perfectly satisfied, and was convinced I had 
the true Christian religion. And I don’t think that I held explicitly to any error. 
My whole frame of mind was shaped by the Scripture. I remember that I believed 
firmly in baptismal regeneration, beeause the Lord said he that believeth and 
zs baptized shall be saved. I didn’t knowenough of the Catholic Church to form 
any belief about it. 

When, then, did my mind begin to stir on that question? In my last year at 
college, to which I went shortly after “‘ becoming a Christian.” Somewhere about 
Christmas a college mate, a member of the Baptist Church, called me aside and 
said: “I very much fear that I am not right in my religion, and that the Catholic 
Church is true.” I replied: “The matter is well worth investigating.” It flashed 
upon me that perhaps my friend’s doubts were well founded. I began to study 
the big question that very evening. The very next morning I went tothe miser- 
able little Catholic book-store of the town, kept by a lame man, and bought a Ca- 
tholic prayer-book, Key of Heaven, also The Mission-Book of St. Liguori, Chal- 
loner’s Catholic Christian Instructed, and the Little Catechism. This last was 
the first Catholic book I ever read. Challoner I read through and found of im- 
mense help. The Misston-Book helped me greatly; I learned from it that the 
Catholic religion is primarily interior. I expected to find it mainly external. I 
found that for every ceremony or practice sanctioned by the church there was a 
reason that was interior and intrinsic, and that the interior was the primary object 
of the exterior. Right after this I read the Pope and Maguzre discussion and 
found it useful. It was loaned me by a young Catholic friend at college, since 
then become a man of much distinction. 

Another impulse, and at about the same time, came from the history class. Our 
professor, a learned and distinguished man, was also honest with us. In the 
course of my private study I came to know that in the fifth century the pope was 
universally recognized in Christendom as the successor of St. Peter; this was the 
teaching, too, of our professor. Then I asked myself, Can I suppose an error on 
such a fundamental point believed by all Christians, universally? That cannot be. 
All Christendom cannot err. T hey could not so err even humanly speaking ; four 
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hundred years after Christ men had means of knowing what his Apostles taught 


. as good as we have of knowing what the first Reformers taught. They were 


within hand’s reach of the primitive Christians and still in the heroic age of the 
religion of Christ. 

What helped me all through that winter of study, argument, and prayer (for I 
prayed to God for light continually) was my Bible training. I had not been mis- 
taught by my use of Scripture. I had got no errors from the Bible, and it gave me 
no trouble in my investigations. I never was an infidel. Nor had I much diffi- 
culty on the score of human respect. My parents were ever kind, my prospects in 
life were entirely undefined. I knew I had to earn my own living, and I have 
always done it. My main thought in all religious matters was the one that took 
hold of me when I read Bunyan and joined the orthodox church. J was deter- 
mined to save my soul. 

Yet I had a struggle; my greatest difficulty was Papal Infallibility. My early 
surroundings had kept the papal question so entirely out of my way that the 
bearings of Scripture on it had not arrested my attention. It was just after the 
Vatican Council and the air was full of discussion. Although the Catholic doc- 
trine of Infallibility is as plainly in the New Testament as the Trinity is, yet I 
spent many hard hours of debate with myself and others over it. 

Just here it was that I came in contact first with Catholics. I had played 
sometimes with a little Irish boy at school, and had known a few Irish labor- 
ers in our town, and never had thought what their religion might be. Now 
I began to look around for Catholics, and found two of them, students in the col- 
lege. One of them helped me somewhat, explaining to me the doctrine of the 
sacraments intelligently. I never needed anything more to believe that doctrine 
than to have it explained. Meantime the struggle about infallibility went on. 
Finally I called on the bishop of the diocese (I remember it was on Saturday) 
and asked him plumply: “ Can one become a Catholic and not believe in infalli- 
bility?” “No,” he answered. ‘Was the Vatican Council free?” I asked, 
knowing that the bishop had attended it. ‘Yes, it was,” he answered ; and yes 
he answered when I questioned him as to whether that subject had been freely 
and sufficiently discussed. This had a good effect on me. 

Then I carefully read a book against infallibility, Quzrznus I think it was 
called—a book something like the famous Fanus. I saw that the book was un- 
fair and fallacious from beginning to end. I then visited a priest of the city to 
whom the bishop had referred me. During a course of several interviews we set- 
tled down to the study of the typical case of Pope Honorius, fully and elaborately 
going through the whole evidence, and at the end I was completely settled in favor 
of the doctrine of infallibility. An article in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, by Rev. Au- 
gustine F, Hewit, on the apostasy of Dr. Dollinger, helped me very much. Rev. 
J. Kent Stone’s /nvitation Heeded fell into my hands, and by the time I got 
through with it I was as much a Catholic as I am to-day. 

I was received into the church in rather a public manner, the evening before I 
graduated, reciting the creed of Pius IV. withas little misgiving as the Lord's Prayer, 
and have been in the same state of mind ever since. I had had no agonies of 
mind in my progress to the full truth, but much rational questioning of mind. 
Yet there is one book, The Aspirations of Nature, by Rev. I. T. Hecker, which, 
if I had had it, would have greatly smoothed my way. I had more than enough 
of Scripture proof; this book would have put Catholicity on a rational basis to 
start with. I was really a Catholic all my life and didn’t know it, being anchored 
in the Scriptures all through. 
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It is always a curious question how much nature and grace have relatively to 
do with a conversion. In my case I am inclined to think that a special grace was ° 
given me, because I remember, before going to college, attending a lecture on the 
church by an intelligent priest, which simply had no manner of effect whatever in 
inducing me to examine Catholic claims. 

Not to have become a Catholic when I did would have been apostasy from my 
vows of baptism as a Congregationalist and from the principles I learned in Bun- 
yan; a particularly wilful apostasy from my allegiance to Holy Scriptures, and a 
most grievous sin. If I had not then become a Catholic, I am persuaded I should 
thereby have done something to shut the door of heaven against me for ever. 

My great difficulties were really moral ones. In the course of my search, I 
soon perceived that Catholicity is a hard religion, and I was distressed with the 
dread that I should not have the courage to live up to my conscience. How 
can I persevere, I thought, in that high moral life which this faith demands? 
I conquered this difficulty (I say it in no boastful spirit), as St. Augustine did, by 
prayer. 

I found my first confession very difficult and every confession since has been 
difficult to me, but always beneficial. Whose experience has not been similar, from 
St. Augustine, yes, from Magdalen, to this day? ‘he hardness of the Catholic 
religion was a dominant impression in my mind; I was convinced that I had got 
as hard a religion in my day as Anthony of the Desert had in his. I also found a 
difficulty in accepting fellowship in a society ruled by Irish bishops and priests, as 
St. Augustine did in Ambrose and the bishops and priests of his day, and a fair 
share of the sameconsolations. I have got along famously, but, being a Yankee, 
in a rather dry way. : 


LEO THE PEACEMAKER, 


It is a fact that the lay and the ecclesiastical mind habitually see religion under 
different aspects. The ecclesiastic, from his standpoint, has the interior side of the 
church’s organization before him. Toa certain extent he has a kind of professional 
interest in the mechanism, if it may be so called, of the church; an interest 
which the layman, occupying quite another sphere in the economy of the church, 
cannot be expected to possess to the same degree. Not that both the ecclesiastic 
and educated layman do not see both aspects of the church at times, but as a 
matter of habit each is more inclined to regard the aspect from his own side 
rather than the other. Thus, as to Leo XIII.’s pontificate, laymen and the world 
generally, while fully appreciating the great value of the Pope’s encyclical letters 
and other utterances on faith, morals, and ecclesiastical discipline, are most 
attracted by an entirely different side of his career. 

It is beyond question that the world loves peace as an ideal, even though it do 
not adhere to peace in practice. The world admires in a special manner those 
virtues it does not itself possess. Ina priest, for example, it admires softness of 
heart and sweetness of manner, just in proportion as it dislikes a meek or ar- 
gumentative soldier. There is the fitness of things in allthis. To the church it 
looks for peace and good-will. The Catholic Church has always been a voice for 
peace in the world. From the very beginning most of the popes have endeav- 
ored to be “ wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” It is to this policy of the 
church and its chief pastors that we owe the art of diplomacy; not statecraft 
of the treacherous sort associated with the teachings of Machiavelli, but that 
skilful accommodation of conflicting or jarring interests so as to minimize injury 
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on all hands and at the same time preserve good feeling. From Pope St. Leo, 
who in the fifth century persuaded Attila to cease his depredations on the Chris- 
tian people of Italy, to the present illustrious occupant of Peter’s chair, the 
popes have been masters of the art of diplomacy as a civilized substitute for bar- 
barous war. What Leo XIII. has done towards reconciling seemingly irrecon- 
cilable interests is notorious. The Oriental rites, Spain, the Uniates of south- 
eastern Europe, Belgium, Poland, Germany, Ireland, all these are witnesses. 

No Catholic of intelligence believes that a return of medizval conditions is 
possible. For it is only in a highly figurative sense that history can be said to re- 
peat itself. Besides, if it be true that Christ is to abide until the end, our century 
is in some sense an “age of faith” equally with any of the centuries. The times 
have changed, and men have changed with the times, but the faith of Catholicity 
is the same now, and as strong and efficient, as it was in the days of St. Bernard 
and Pope Gregory VII., when not merely emperors and kings but petty barons as- 
sumed the right to put a veto on the action of the church of God. Inour day an Em- 
peror of Germany pays asincere and respectful tribute of affection to the Holy See, 
and millions of the people of our own republic, the completest and most logical 
democratic political system ever devised, are preparing to pay a most loyal hom- 
age tothatSee. When the history of our epoch comes to be written in later times, 
by those who, standing afar off, can take in the whole perspective of events, it can 
be predicted that Leo XIII. will appear as a peacemaker. For what the whole civ- 
ilized world to-day seems most to admire in Leo as man, priest, scholar, and 
statesman, is that he has shown himself a worthy representative of the Prince of 
Peace. T. F. GALWEY. 


CONVERSION OF A COLORED WOMAN, 


Many years ago a respectable colored woman of New Haven, Conn., came 
to Father O’Brien to ask him to instruct her and receive her into the church. 
When he questioned her on her motives and reasons for desiring to become a Cath- 
olic, she gave this account of her religious experience: She had always had “an 
empty spot in her heart.” She had gone about from one sect to another, and had 
asked counsel of different ministers, but could never find anything to fill that 
empty spot. She was quite discouraged in seeking for religion, when she hap- 
pened one day to talk with an Irish servant-girl about her inward doubts and 
troubles. The girl said some things to her which caused her to ask in surprise 
where she had learned those things.’ She said that it was in her catechism. The 
good woman found that these Catholic truths filled the empty spot in her heart. 
She thought it very strange that this poor girl could answer questions which 
learned ministers could not answer to her satisfaction. She concluded that a 
religion which could put such wisdom into the simple and ignorant must be the 
true one. Accordingly she applied for instruction, was received, and declared 
that the empty spot in her heart was completely filled. This good woman, in our 
opinion, had much more sense than has Lord Robert Montagu, whose reasons 
for abjuring the Catholic religion the American Tract Society has lately published 
along with the rest of its miserable trash. His chief reasons seem to be that he 
dislikes the Irish excessively and does not consider the Catholic religion fit for an 
English gentleman. Our Blessed Lord thanked his Heavenly Father that he 
had hidden from the wise and prudent what he had revealed to babes and suck- 
lings. Which of the two is right ? 
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RUSSIA AND ROME, 


Every one of us is familiar with the fruitful mission of Father Spencer, the 
English Passionist. He spent his days in begging prayers for the conversion of 
England, and wide-spread is the conviction that the revival of Catholicity which 
has been going on in England during the past fifty years is chiefly owing to the 
blessings won from heaven by these incessant petitions. Stimulated by this noble 
example, the Rev. C. Tondini, of the Order of the Barnabites, is trying to secure 
prayers for the return of Russia to Rome. 

In a sermon delivered in St. John’s Cathedral, Salford, Manchester, Eng., on 
the second Sunday of last September, at which the writer was present, Father 
Tondini described how he became interested in the reunion of Russia. In 1855 
a Russian nobleman, Count Schoualoff, who was a Uniate, through the uncon- 
scious instrumentality of Father Tondini, then a lad of sixteen years, became a 
Barnabite. He was on a visit to the convent of that order in Turin, in which 
young Tondini was a novice. Very soon the boy became a great favorite of the 
nobleman, who begged him to join in a novena, the object of which was to learn 
what were God’s designs in regard to the Russians. The result was that Count 
Schoualoff, although he was fifty years of age, joined the Barnabites. No sooner 
had the sacerdotal unction been poured upon his hands than a burning desire 
rose up in the Russian’s heart for the return of his native land to union with the 
Latin Church. Going to Rome, he laid open his soul to Pius 1X., who strongly 
encouraged him and bade him not to hesitate to offer up even his life as a sacri- 
fice for so noble a purpose. Father Schoualoff made the offering, and, strange to 
say, very shortly afterwards was summoned to continue in heaven, let us hope, 
the divine work that had engaged him on earth. But he did not die before he 
had instilled into the young Italian the same heart-yearning for Russia’s return. 
Novice, professed, and priest, the faithful pupil has never allowed the desire to 
slacken, but has steadily striven to carry out his noble master’s lifelong dream. 
It must, then, be regarded as providential that most of Father Tondini’s career 
has been passed among the Slav peoples of the Balkan Peninsula. Of his labors 
the most important was the arrangement entered into between Montenegro and 
the Vatican, which secured for the Catholics of that small principality equal 
rights and privileges with the orthodox Greeks, although these latter are in an 
excess of about forty to one in a population of, I believe, nearly two hundred 
thousand. 

According to Father Tondini, moreover, there is even a growing movement 
Romeward going on in Russia itself. A metropolitan, lately deceased, had 
prayers publicly said for reunion, and was not ashamed nor afraid to be known as 
a sympathizer with the Western Church. Just now in a Russian convent, 
numbering two hundred nuns, prayers are publicly said and the Holy Sacrifice is 
weekly offered for the same intention. These holy souls are longing to see again 
the days of Basil and Gregory, when the seamless garment of Christ’s church 
will again be whole. A leading professor of St. Petersburg has been writing up 
and urging in every way, both in public and private, and as fearlessly as would 
Chrysostom himself, union with Rome. 

It jis argued that to accomplish her Christian mission Russia must go hand- 
in-hand with Rome. Father Tondini, like many others, sees the finger of God in 
the growth of Russian power in the East, for the Muscovites are looked upon as 
the people of the North, foretold by the prophet, who are to restore God’s king- 
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dom. Nor, moreover, can the struggle between Russia and England for the 
mastery of Asia be very far off. The war-clouds seem thicker near the Arabian 
Sea than near the Black. Who knows how great a part Rome may yet play 
between the. Bear and the Lion? Readers of Les Annales des,Ecoles d’Orient 
—the work so dear to Leo XIII.’s heart—are familiar with the wide-spread influ- 
ence of these schools among the native populations, not only as far as education 
goes, but also in spreading the church. And those peoples are all very friendly to 
Russia. 

Of course, prayers are the means proposed to accomplish the hoped-for re- 
union. But of al! prayers, the particular one which is the special feature of this 
work is the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, either by hearing it or having it offered 
up, or, in case of priests, by saying it themselves for that intention. The Russian 
clergy are veritable priests. The Christian Sacrifice is the common property of 
the Eastern and Western Churches. Should it not be the knot of the bond of 
reunion, making the two but one and holding them fast? So the laity are asked 
to hear Mass and to have it offered up for the speedy tying of that blessed knot 
of reunion, while priests are implored to offer up the Adorable Sacrifice so that 
soon no schismatical hand will touch the Holy of Holies. A Plenary Indulgence 
can be gained once every month by the priest who offers and those who hear the 
Holy Sacrifice when offered up for this so weighty object, that Russia and Rome 
be one—“ That they may be one.” Such is the substance of the discourse of the 
Barnabite, who, although his eyes were closed all the while and his English very 
imperfect, made a deep impression on the large congregation, and upon none 
more than on J.R.S. 

LIVERPOOL, Sept. 15. 


THE CURSE OF A MODERN BALAAM. 


In a late number of the New York Oédserver, a newspaper which is regarded 
as an official organ of the Presbyterian Church, there appeared a singular attempt 
to solve a problem that has hitherto seemed to defy the sages of the children of 
Calvin. That problem is: “ Why Romanism Endures?” The modern sooth- 
sayer of the Oéserver thus enlightens his brethren : 

‘“* First, Romanism recognizes, emphasizes, and utilizes the supernatural. It not only ac- 
cepts the miraculous in the Scriptures and Christian history, but it presents this as a continual 
manifestation and evidence of divine power in her present administration, This gives an im- 
mense weight to her authority, not only among the ignorant but among all classes, from the 
lowest to the highest. . . . Second, Romanism recognizes and emphasizes the sense of sin and 
provides for its remission, This sense of sin is one of the root elements of universal religion, 
in one form or another as universal as the impression of a future state and a Creator. . . 
Third, Romanism recognizes, emphasizes, and provides for the external and the visible in all re- 
ligious exercises. It is impossible to exaggerate the power of this feature in its character and 
history. By ceremonials, symbols, images, pictures, costumes, imposing buildings, and above 
all, always and everywhere, the miraculous uplifting of the real body of Jesus Christ in the sac- 
rifice of Mass, this marvellous religion makes the invisible visible, the infinite finite, the incon- 
ceivable present, the unreal actual, the spiritual material, the heavenly earthly, the ideal practi- 
cal, the eternal temporal. . . . All its religious provision has this material, practical character, 
which makes it appreciated by the most ignorant and feared by the most learned. Its churches 
are places where Christ abides in the flesh by the Holy Sacrament. Its ministers, however de- 
graded personally, are officials of Christ's Vicar on earth, who rules here as God does in heaven 
(sic), Its holy persons work miracles now just as the prophets and the apostles did in earlier 
ages. Its relics of the saints are as powerful as the bones of Elisha, and its waters are more 
healing than those of Bethesda, for they do not wait for the troubling of an angel, It has a 
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place for everything and everything in its place—rosaries, confessionals, sacrifices, adorations, ° 


labors, offerings, absolutions, extreme unctions, posthumous prayers beyond enumeration, and 
every conceivable advantage hereafter for being purified for heaven, All these things without 
exception are more than mere abstract notions and spiritual exercises. They are all identified 
with certain objects, movements, visible demonstrations, actual performances, all of which give 
reality and body to what is otherwise merely spiritual and consequently to a great extent intan- 
gible and unreal. In this translation of the unseen and eternal into terms of the seen and tem- 
poral, Romanism has a tremendous power with the masses.” 


We turn to the Bible for fitting comment on this: 


‘* And Balac the son of Sephor, seeing all that Israel had done to the Amorrhite, and that 
the Moabites were in great fear of them. and were not able to sustain their assault, he said to 
the elders of Madian : ‘So will this people destroy all that dwell in our borders, as the ox is 
wont to eat the grass to the very roots,’ He sent, therefore, messengers to Balaam the son of 
Beor, a soothsayer, to say to him: ‘ Behold a people is come out of Egypt, that have covered 
the face of the earth, sitting over against me. Come, therefore, and curse this people, because 
it is mightier than I ; if by any means I may beat them and drive them out of my land.’ . . . 

‘And lifting up his eyes Balaam saw Israel abiding in their tents by their tribes : and the 
spirit of God rushing upon him, he took up his parable and said: ‘ How beautiful are thy 
tabernacles, O Jacob! and thy tents, O Israel! As woody valleys, as watered gardens near the 
rivers, as tabernacles which the Lord hath pitched, as cedars by the water-side. Who can count 
the dust of Jacob, and know the number of the stock of Israel? Let my soul die the death of 
the just, and let my last end be like unto them, God hath brought him out of Egypt, whose 
strength is like tothe rhinoceros, Lying down he hath slept as a lion and as a lioness, whom 
none shall dare to r@se. He that blesseth thee shall also himself be blessed, and he that 
curseth thee shall also be reckoned accursed.’ And Balac being angry against Balaam, clapped 
his hands together and said: ‘I called thee to curse my enemies, and thou on the contrary 
hast blessed them three times, Return to thy place” (Numbers, chaps, xxii., xxiv.) 


We are inclined to think that there will be a position of soothsayer soon va- 
cant in the editorial rooms of the New York Odserver. 


FROM BERLIN VIA ROME TO CANOSSA. 
Suggested by a sudden change in her course of the Prussian ship of state. 
CAPTAIN WILHELM: 


“Herr Pilot, said you not you knew 

All dang’rous rocks that lie perdue 
Within this harbor’s mouth ? 

Just now I felt an awful shock. 

The-ship has surely struck a Rock!” 


PILOT BISMARCK: 


“T know them like a marlin’-spike ; 
That’s one of them I meant to strike— 
It lies, point off, due south. 
Down helm! No channel here for me: 
I'll bout the ship and put to C——.” , 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HAND-Book OF THE History OF PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. Albert Stéckl. 
Part I. Pre-Scholastic Philosophy. Translated by T. A. Finlay, S.J., 
M.A., Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, Professor of Mental 
Seience, University College, Dublin. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 
1887. . 

Dr. Stéckl was formerly a professor in the college at Miinster, but was 
crowded out of his chair by the intrigues of men to whom he had made 
himself obnoxious by his thorough loyalty to the Holy See and zeal in 
behalf of the dogma of Papal Infallibility, during the time of the Vatican 
Council. Since that time he has filled a chair at Eichstidt. His greatest 
work is a History of Philosophy which we have not seen. With the Hand- 
Book, which is a compendium of the larger work, we have been familiar for 
many years. It is by far the best text-book with which we are acquainted. 
No book bya non-Catholic author, in philosophy orthe history of philoso- 
phy, is fit for use in Catholic schools. There is more than one reason for 
this. There are many ways in which both heresy and infidelity are openly 
or coyertly introduced through philosophy. The pseudo-Reformation 
perverted and degraded philosophy as well as theology, and its vagaries 
are such as to have brought philosophy itself into genera? contempt. The 
English language is very poor in philosophical works, and even the most 
meritorious among the few writings of a high class in this department are 
inadequate and deficient. There has been a degeneracy even in Catholic 
schools, especially since the time of Descartes, from which we are only now 
beginning to recover, thanks to the efforts of Liberatore, Kleutgen, anda 
few other pioneers on the way of return to scholastic philosophy, but 
above all to the direction which the reigning pontiff, Leo XIII., has given 
to philosophical studies. 

Dr. Stéckl has the honor to belong to that small class of learned and 
able men who inaugurated a true reform in philosophy more than a quarter 
of acentury ago, during the reign of Pius IX., before ecclesiastical author- 
ity had given its sanction to the movement. His Text-Book of Philosophy 
is a very excellent work, constructed on sound scholastic principles. We 
need very much a similar text-book in English, in fact several, adapted to 
different grades of students. Meanwhile, Father Finlay, by his excellent 
translation of Dr. Stéckl’s compendium of the history of philosophy, sup- 
plies one important want in this line. 

A correct analysis of the philosophical systems of Plato, Aristotle, and 
St. Thomas goes very far toward establishing the main outlines of a philo- 
sophical system which is substantially certain and satisfactory. The his- 
tory of other schools of Greek and medieval philosophy, and of the modern 
systems, makes up the chief and most valuable part of the work. Chinese, 
Hindoo, Persian, and in general oriental and ancient systems are lightly 
and briefly treated. The original researches of De Harlez and other 
scholars have thrown much light on this department, and would have to 
be made use of in a critical and thorough manner, ina separate work, in 
order to give students accurate knowledge of these subjects. Dr. Stéckl’s 
analysis of Origen and St. Gregory of Nyssa, although it is a fair abstract 
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of the more common and current opinions of Catholic scholars, is one 
which we cannot accept as correct, and which we have taken occasion in 
some former numbers of this magazine to controvert. 

As a text-book for students, and having had the experience of ten years 
in using it for instructing classes in philosophy, we recommend cordially 
this Hand-Book to all teachers and students as the best manual extant. 
Father Finlay and the publishers have done their work extremely well. 


OWNERSHIP AND NATURAL RIGHT. An Examination of the Land Theo- 
ries of Messrs. Herbert Spencer and Henry George. By Rev. R. I. 
Holaind, S J., Professor of Ethics, Woodstock College, Md. Baltimore 
and New York: Hill & Harvey. 


If Father Holaind entertains his young philosophers in class with as 
fine a play of fancy and as much wit as he here addresses the public on the 
ethics of land ownership, happy are his pupils. And his little work is as 
solid as it is witty. He has a knowledge of the literature of the subject 
embracing, seemingly, everything from the Mosaic system of land tenure 
to the latest contribution in the reviews and magazines; and this know- 
ledge appears to be by no means superficial. 

The refutation of Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr, Henry George here 
given is based upon principles of ethics and political expediency. The 
author opposes to Georgian communism the individualism of natural right, 
as he understands it. He maintains that man is so constituted by nature 
that he is bound to personal proprietorship. The ownership of material 
goods is but the extension of the human personality upon its environment, 
and is something so necessary to human existence that in the long run it 
must assert itself. This law or necessity of individual ownership is not, ac- 
cording to Father Holaind, of primary or universal obligation. Noting the 
well-understood distinction between preceptive laws binding semper et pro 
semper, and directive laws binding, indeed, but by no means so strictly, he 
ranks the natural law of individual ownership under the latter head. 
Speaking of a communistic state, he says: “ Unless such a society were 
under very exceptional circumstances, it would act in defiance, not of an 
imperative, but of a dzrective mandate of reason—nature suadentis.” 

This is a far milder view of the theory of individual ownership as a 
mandate of nature than, we fancy, Liberatore, Zigliara, and their school 
would tolerate. Our reading of them leads us toconclude that they demand 
something like the distribution of wealth into individual tenures under pain 
of mortal sin against natural right. There are other mitigations of the stiff 
anti-communism of the modern Italian school perceptible in Father Hol- 
aind’s treatment of the question. Forexample, on pages 64 and 65 he says 
that the objects to be really owned must be appropriated or stamped with 
the owner’s individuality ; not undefined, exhaustless, or unlimited; * they 
must be seized upon, apprehended, and in some way confined. They must 
be limited in quantity.” Again on page 142, after what seems to us a de- 
parture from consistency for the sake-of getting rid of the Irish phase of 
the problem, he explains: “ When we said that private ownership of land, 
sanctioned by just laws (meaning, we suppose, of state enactment), is per- 
fectly legitimate, we never meant to say that every sort of land-ownership, 
in whatever manner obtained, is equally entitled to our consideration.” 
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Also, a very important concession to civil jurists is found on pages 72 and 
106, where the author concedes the rights of eminent domain and uses 
that phrase to describe them. 

We consider that Mr. George is both more easily and more thoroughly 
refuted by the true view of state ownership than by such an extravagant 
theory of individual ownership as is here so pleasantly presented. Ex- 
travagant it is, even reduced to fighting weight for the exigencies of deal- 
ing with resistless popular movements towards distribution like the pre- 
sent one against feudal landlordism in Ireland, and the plainly impending 
one in America against our mammoth incorporated monopolies. If the 
sacredness of the human personality can be extended over every man- 
ageable aggregation of the means of existence, as this treatise maintains, 
then the masses of men are going to be but as parasites upon the “ per- 
sonalities” of the few. They will be looked upon and treated as vermin. 
It is idle to answer that the government can “control” the use of wealth: 
the government is in the hands of the strong, the strong many or the 
strong few, and wealth has ever been an element of strength seldom over- 
come but by disastrous civil commotion. 

Professor Holaind is entitled to honestly choose his view, and is well 
equipped to defend it. But we are moved to say that it is not fair for a 
Catholic professor of ethics to proclaim to the general public that he is 
giving them the “ orthodox principles,” when he should know that by such 
terms they will be misled to think that he is expounding a theory closed 
to debate among Catholics. Suarez, Billuart, Cajetan, and the common 
run of commentators on St. Thomas are squarely opposed to this “ ortho- 
dox” theory. And how explain the total omission in this book of any 
reference to the words of St. Thomas, “ communttas rerum tribuitur juri na- 
turailz,” though they occur in immediate conjunction with St. Thomas’ 
reasons for distribution—reasons very carefully lopped off from their con- 
text and made to do duty as an exhibit of the Angelic Doctor’s full mean- 
ing, though they are but part of it? Norshould the author forget that the 
philosophy of Father Hill, S.J., at present the best English hand-book of 
ethics in American Catholic schools, repudiates the Individualism he here 
proclaims as the “orthodox.” 2 

We hold Georgian communism to be a desperate attempt to rob honest 
men of their legitimate property. It is bad; but nothing can be bad enough 
to justify a misleading statement of the “orthodox ” principles of ethics. 
ELEMENTS OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAw, compiled with reference to the Sylla- 

bus, etc. Adapted especially to the discipline of the Church in the 

United States. By the Rev. S. B. Smith, B.D. Vol. II. Ecclesiastical 

Trials. Second edition. New York: Benziger Bros. 1888. 

This edition has been thoroughly revised according to the Instruction 
Cum magnopere and the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. This Third 
Council took many important steps towards the realization of the desire 
expressed by the fathers of the Second Council that the discipline of the 
church in this country should be brought into closer conformity with the 
canons of the church, and especially with those of the Council of Trent. 
In nothing was a more important assimilation accomplished than by the 
establishment of courts for the determination of matrimonial cases. Be- 
fore these courts were established many questions of the most delicate 
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and important character had to be decided by bishops or by rectors in the 
best way in their power under the circumstances, and sometimes on the ex 
parte statements of the parties interested. Every one concerned will re- 
joice at the change now made, for it will remove, responsibility from the 
ordinary pastors and give to the faithful authoritative and well-weighed de- 
cisions. In his former edition Dr. Smith explained the canonical procedure 
and had to point out that it did not apply to our country; in this edition 
he has to point out and explain how it does apply. The changes he has had to 
make are not numerous, but are of importance—of such importance, indeed, 
that we do not see how any one can well be satisfied with the former edition. 

The greater part of this volume, however, treats of the procedure in the 
trial of ecclesiastics. The changes made in this part are not so numerous 
as might have been expected. The Instruction Cum magnopere (the pro- 
visions of which were incorporated into the decrees of the council) forms 
now the established method of procedure. However, it has not been possi- 
ble to adopt it in all the dioceses, and the council itself contemplates this 
case; it being provided that the Holy See should suspend the establish- 
ment of the new method where necessary. Accordingly, the two procedures 
exist side by side inthe United States. For this reason Dr. Smith has not 
suppressed all in his former edition which treated of trials as conducted by 
the Commissioners of Investigation; but, leaving it as before, has added in 
the proper places the provisions and regulations of the newcourts. Sothat 
this edition will be useful both for.the old and the new state of things. Ina 
special work’ recently published Dr. Smith has commented in detail upon 
the Instruction Cum magnopere, and to it and to the work of Droste, edited 
by Dr. Messmer, those who want a fuller commentary must be referred. 
ANCIENT History, from the Dispersion of the Sons of Noe to the Batfle 

of Actium and the Change of the Roman Republic into an Empire, With 

questions, adapted to the use of schools. By Peter Fredet, D.D. New 

edition, revised and enlarged. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1887. 

One of the curiosities of literature is the singular immortality possessed 
by a school-book which has once gained a vogue. Two hundred years ago 
the Abbé Rollin published his interesting discourse on ancient history. 
Many years ago the late Dr. Fredet, of Baltimore, prepared a text- 
book of ancient history based on Rollin. Now, after many years, the 
same book, with some additions drawn from recent discoveries in 
Egypt and Assyria, but with no improvement in the mechanical make-up of 
the older editions, has been presented by the publishers for criticism. An 
instructive exercise for classes in rhetoric will be the following mixed 
metaphor from the “ Publishers’ Preface”: “... The preservation of 
Fredet’s plan. . . has been deemed essential, as this fea/ure constitutes 
probably the Aeynote to the well-deserved popularity of the work, inasmuch 
as itis most apt to fasten on the juvenile mind a proper concatenation of 
facts.” A plan which, at the same time that it is a “feature” is also a 
“ keynote,” and which, being a keynote, can fasten a concatenation of facts 
on the juvenile mind, is certainly a remarkable plan. 

The arrangement of matter in this book is convenient, and of consider- 
able assistance to the study of the ancient races and epochs. The style is 
rather dry but clear, and the author has managed to condense into a mod- 
erate bulk the events most important to be remembered, 
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DIRECTORIUM SACERDOTALE: A guide for priests in their public and pri- 
vate life. By Father Benedict Valuy, S.J. With an appendix for the 
use of Seminarists. Fourth edition. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

A valuable little book, useful for priests, especially during their first 
years on the mission. Better advice is hardly to be found anywhere than 
that of Pére Valuy, addressed to all kinds of priests on the mission, plain, 
direct, full of unction. 

A singular thing is that the appendix, by another hand, plainly an Eng- 
lish-speaking priest, is biggerthan the work it is bound up with. It con- 
tains some suggestions worth knowing, but is marred by an extravagant 
meticulosity on the score of propriety of manners for clergymen when mov- 
ing in the social world. It is, however, useful in some respects. But as to 
Valuy’s work itself, no recommendation can over-praise it. 
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